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JENIFER. 


- BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS, PENDER-CUDLIP). 

CHAPTER VI. JENIFER IS MADE GRATEFUL. 

“ JACK,” said Jenifer, coming into what 
was still known as “the boys’ room” at 
| Moor Royal, “can you give me five 
minutes before you go out ?” 

It was the day previous to that on 
which the little theatrical entertainment 

was to come off at Moor Royal. Mr. 

| Jervoise had made a marvellous recovery, 

7 and though he looked miserably ill, and 

his face was covered with leaden-hued 

| wrinkles, still as he could speak and walk, 

# and politely assured everyone that there 

was not anything in his state to hinder 

\ the carrying out of the programme of 

pleasure. 

Jack was buttoning on his gaiters and 
| whistling loudly when his sister spoke to 
‘him. Either these exertions or something 
+ else brought a deep tinge of colour to his 
face, as he looked up and said : 

“ What is it, Jenny? I’m rather late as 
| it is.” 

“ Late for what, dear? You're only going 
shooting, are you?” she said, patting his 
pointer’s head. 

1 “Only going shooting! That’s rather 
a cool way of looking upon what is serious 
business. The fair ladies, Effie and Flora, 
have laid their commands upon me to 

| bring in I don’t know how many brace 
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to-day in order that to-morrow’s supper may 
be fairly set forth.” 

“Ts Hubert going with you?” 
1 “He is not. He was called off, or rather 
? Effie has called him off at the last; she 

wants him to superintend the final stage- 
arrangements, ” 

“‘ How I hate the whole thing !” Jenifer 

‘‘How can Hubert 
ss 
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let our father’s memory be so lightly | 
regarded.” 

“You see Hubert has to think of Effie 
and Mrs. Jervoise,” Jack said apologeti-} 
cally ; ‘‘they’re awfully nice, both of them, 
and we can’t expect that they should feel 
about our father as we do. We're bound to¢ 
be reasonable, you know, Jenny.” 

“Dear Jack,” she said very softly, 
“promise me, for mother’s sake, that you 
won't be induced to take part in any of 
the acting.” 

“Tn any of the acting! 
he said stoutly. 

“She has so much to bear, so much ¥ 
more than I realised or understood at 
first,” Jenifer went on; ‘‘her home-rule is } 
a thing of the past, and she is not even a | 
highly considered guest in the house she 
ruled so absolutely a few weeks ago; 
then she has to contend with a change in | 
her sons, and with poverty.” 

“ No, no ; there’s no change in her sons, 
Jack said with embarrassment. 

“There is, Jack. You spend evening } 
after evening away from your home, not | 
with your equals, but with servants——” 

“Not with servants,” he interrupted, # 
starting slightly. 

“What is Thurtle but a servant, Jack ?) 
A respectable, trustworthy, honest man, 
but illiterate and utterly uncompanionable 
to you who have been bred and educated a 
gentleman among gentlemen. Dear Jack, 
don’t try to deceive yourself and me ; you 
know you are doing wrong in going to 
Thurtle’s house so constantly ; you know 
that you are ashamed that I, your sister, ¢ 
should know of your frequent visits.” 

“ Look here, Jenny,” the lad—he was 
only “a lad,” though he was of age—said, 
blushing furiously, “you're rather severe 
on me without acause. I’ve heen used to f 


No, I won't,” } 
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all my life, and now just because my 
father is dead, and I’m no longer the young 
master here, you expect me to alter all my 
habits.” 

‘ Dear, dear boy, I am the only one who 
will speak to you, warn you, speak harshly 
to you, perhaps. I want to be proud of 
you, Jack—let me be. Go and take this 
clerkship in London that has been offered 
you ; remember that you are a man now, 
not a boy any longer. Shooting, and hunt- 
ing, and eternal intercourse with keepers 
and grooms won't fit you to be the help 
and stay and protection you ought to be 


.to our poor mother.” 


He leant forward suddenly and kissed 
her, and she saw the gleam of tears in his 
eyes. Then he seized his gun, whistled his 
dog, and walked away rapidly ; and Jenifer 
was left in doubt as to whether she had 
done well or not in letting him know the 
full extent of her fears. 

As for Jack, he went straight away to 
Thurtle’s house, and the keeper not being 
there, and the keeper’s daughter not 
“knowing for certain where father might 
be,” Mr. Jack Ray waited there for an 
hour. 


** What a bear your Mr. Boldero is after 
all,” Effie said that night at dinner. “Just 
think, Jenifer, he has actually refused my 
invitation for to-morrow, without having 
the courtesy to assign any reason for doing 
so. If I were you, Hubert, I should take 
my affairs out of his hands immediately.” 

“That’s more easily said than done,” 
Mr. Ray said indifferently ; “ the business 
management of a big property is not so 
easily transferred as you think, Effie.” 

“ To hear Hubert talk, one would think 
that Moor Royal was the only property I 
ever came in contact with or even heard 
of,” Effie said to her sister. 

‘‘T don’t think you lose much by the 
lawyer absenting himself,” Mrs. Jervoise 
said contemptuously. “I detest nothing 
much more than having social relations 
with people with whom I have business 
ones ; in fact you'll have to draw the line 
sharply here, Effie ; if you ask county pro- 
fessional people to your house, you'll soon 
find the county will hold aloof.” 

“You both talk a lot of bosh,” Hubert 
said, speaking a little haughtily but good- 
humouredly withal ; “ county people don’t 
hold aloof from county people because of 
the presence of gentlemen and ladies in 
each other’s houses who don’t happen to 
own landed property.” 





“ All the same, I shall always consider 
that Mr. Boldero has behaved very rudely 
to me, and shall treat him with great cool- 
ness for the future,” Effie said, flinging up 
her head. Then the conversation drifted 
as usual into the theatrical channel, and 
from divers remarks Jenifer learnt to her 
horror that Captain Edgecumb had declined 
the part of Charles the Second in the 
tableau, and that Jack had been persuaded 
to fill it. 

“Jack, you promised me you wouldn’t 
act,” his sister cried. 

“Tt isn’t acting, you goose,” Mrs. Ray 
said hilariously ; ‘he'll have to do the 
reverse of act; he will have to remain 
motionless and inactive, and merely look 
adoration of Nell Gwynn’s charms.” 

“IT hope poor Minnie’s head won’t be 
turned,” old Mrs. Ray said, and they all 
laughed with the exception of Jenifer and 
Jack. 

A little stage had been adroitly con- 
trived and furnished at the end of the 
long library, and on this the performers 
had a full-dress rehearsal this night after 
dinner. 

Captain Edgecumb came in rather late, 
but as he was not wanted till the farce 
which brought the entertainment to a close, 
this was a matter of minor moment. Mean- 
time he stayed in the drawing-room with 
old Mrs. Ray and Jenifer, and tried to 
draw the latter out on the subject of her 
sister-in-law. 

“Mrs. Hubert Ray has a wonderful 
amount of energy and go about her, hasn’t 
she ?” he asked, and Jenifer replied : 

“‘ She has ; I can fancy no more delight- 
ful addition to a happy, merry country- 
house party than she would be.” 


“You take no part in the entertain- 


ment to-morrow night, I understand, Miss 
Ray?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Did you expect that I should tell you 
I did?” 

“‘ Indeed, no ; I knew that it was due to 
the genius of those two restless spirits that 
this affair was coming off at Moor Royal, 
and if I could have got out of having any 
hand in it I should have been glad ; but 
Mrs. Jervoise and her sister are old 
acquaintances of mine, and a man finds it 
difficult sometimes to resist any claim made 
upon him by such fair old acquaintances as 
they are.” 

This was a speech that did not seem to 
Jenifer to demand any reply. Accordingly 
she made none, but went on with some 
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pretty work she had in hand, as if he 
were not present. 

“Tam sure neither my daughter nor I 
will question your kindly courtesy to my 
daughter-in-law and her sister,” old Mrs. 
Ray said cheerfully. “I am glad, even in 
the midst of my sorrow, that my son’s wife 
should have plenty of amusement and 
variety ; she is very young and bright. I 
have no wish to overcloud her, and I am 
sure Jenifer shares my feeling.” 

The mother spoke anxiously, with an 
evident desire to keep the peace. But 
Jenifer’s mettle was up, and she could not 
trim her tongue to the utterance of sooth- 
ing nothings just now. 

‘“‘T don’t wish to interfere with anyone’s 
arrangements or amusements, but I wish 
you had kept your promise, and taken the 
part in the tableau which they have now 
persuaded Jack to fill,” Jenifer said, allow- 
ing anger to make itself manifest to her 
audience. ‘Captain Edgcumb, you've 
always professed willingness—desire to 
please me. Will you do it now?” 

She had spoken much more vehemently 
than was usual with well-balanced self- 
possessed Jenifer, and now she rose and 
retreated toa place behind the piano which 
was out of earshot of her mother. 

For a moment Captain Edgecumb could 
not believe his senses ; they were surely lead- 
ing him a will-o’-the-wisp dance, and would 
beguile him into a quagmire of discomfiture 
if he presumed on this apparent desire of 
Jenifer’s to establish a private understand- 
ing with him. 

“Dear Miss Ray, the hope that is 
dearest to me in the world is to please 
you,” the handsome young officer said 
earnestly. And really he more than half 
meant what he said. . 

“Oh, don’t talk nonsense!” Jenifer 
said entreatingly. ‘ Don’t think of me as 
a girl, please; just treat me as you'd 
treat Jack. The favour I want you to do 
me is this—that you'll claim your original 
part in the Nell Gwynn tableau, and make 
Jack resign it.” 

“T will,” he said gallantly, without 
asking a question or offering a remark, 

“Thank you,” she said simply, holding 
out her hand to him as she passed out of 
her secluded nook back to her place at a 
work-table. 

‘You're not trying to persuade Captain 
Edgecumb to throw cold water on Effie’s 
theatricals, are you, Jenny?” her mother 
asked anxiously. ‘Because I wouldn’t 
have that done on any account. However 





painful it may be for me to seem to coun- 
tenance mirth and gladness at Moor Royal 
now, I would rather do it and be mis- 
understood than I would throw the lightest 
shadow on Effie’s path. She is young; she 
came among us not comprehending our 
sorrow, in ignorance as to the very cause of 
it till she was encircled by it. I love to 
think that she can be happy here, even in 
this house of mourning.” 

“Mother darling, I’ve only been per- 
suading Captain Edgecumb to help Effie to 
the utmost,” Jenifer said chokingly, and 
just then Effie’s clear voice rang out in a 
call for ‘Captain Edgecumb to take his 
part in the farce.” | 

His young hostess stood in the hall 
when, in obedience to her summons, he 
was crossing it. 

“Well!” she said. And though she 
said nothing more, he felt himself chal- 
lenged. 

‘‘ Mrs. Ray, I feel as much honoured as 
a man can feel in being invited by you to 
your house. Be still more gracious to 
me; let me play the passive part you 
asked me to fill first—let me be Charles 
the Second. I shall do your taste and 
discrimination more credit than Jack Ray 
will.” 

“ As if I didn’t know that this dramatic 
ardour has been put into you by my guile- 
less sister-in-law,” she answered mockingly. 
‘Jenifer hates Minnie Thurtle, and is 
awfully afraid of Minnie’s getting anything 
like local recognition. Now I have no 
small feeling of that kind. If I owned 
serfs or slaves, I should like my serfs or 
slaves to distinguish themselves, because 
they’d redound to my credit. But Jenifer 
has no broad feeling of that sort. She 
hates Minnie Thurtle because Minnie is 
pretty and is the keeper’s daughter.” 

Effie spoke very effectively; but the 
days were dead in which her effective 
ge of wrong ideas could impress 

im. 

“Tf you really believe Miss Ray to be 
actuated by anything like petty jealousy, 
show yourself so much the nobler by not 
trying to thwart her,” he said politely. 

She flung her head up and looked at him 
in doubt. 

“You are laughing at me, but your 
satire doesn’t cut deeply enough to in- 
fluence. Please understand, if I let you 
have your own way in this, it is not because 
I want to please you, but because I want 
you to please Jenifer.” 

‘You are too good to me.” 
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“T don’t pretend for a moment that my 
desire is an amiable one; but as I manage 
to get my own way in everything at Moor 
Royal, I don’t think you will be sorry to 
hear that I should really be very glad if 
Jenifer and you fell in love with each 
other.” 

“T have no right to listen to the sugges- 
tion of there being even a possibility of 
Miss Ray’s ever honouring me so far,” he 
said coldly. 

And then Effie laughed at him and told 
him he had “grown strangely humble.” 

“* Will you make one tiny admission to 
me?” she asked as they walked along to 
the library, which had been transformed 
into a theatre; “it won’t involve any loss 
of your dignity—in fact if any one will be 
humbled by it I shall be that person. 
Weren’t you very much relieved when you 
heard I had married Hubert Ray?” 

“T was delighted to know that you had 
such a fair prospect of happiness.” 

“That’s an evasion. Were you not 
relieved ? Didn’t you feel I had saved you 
a great deal of trouble ?” 

“I thought you had acted very sensibly. 
Your husband is one of the best fellows I 
have ever known. Jack,” he continued, 
as they went behind the scenes, “ Mrs. 
Ray has kindly permitted me to take my 
original part of Charles the Second. You 
won't object ? you thought it a bore, you 
know ¢” 

“All right,” Jack said, but he said it 
very grimly, and Captain Edgecumb saw 
lightning glances interchanged between 
Jack and a handsome dark-eyed girl who 
stood a little apart from the ladies and 
gentlemen assembled on the stage. 

“Jenifer doesn’t mind putting me into 
a situation which she feels to be fraught 
with danger to her brother,” he thought 
discontentedly ; but the next instant the 
better thought, “She knows too well what 
I feel about her to dread a low rival,” 
moved him to a brighter frame of mind. 

“The change is Miss Jenifer’s work,” 
Minnie Thurtle took an_ opportunity of 
whispering to Jack, when stage business 
drove him into her vicinity. As much as 
he could he avoided speaking to her before 
people. Not that he was “ashamed of his 
admiration for her,” he told himself, but 
because he feared being forced into a 
premature declaration of love and war. 

“T don’t think my sister has anything to 
do with it,” he muttered in reply. 

“Oh, don’t tell me,” she said with a 
saucy toss of her handsome head. 





He had found similar tossings highly 
piquant and attractive when he had 
witnessed them oftentimes in a half light 
in the keeper’s cottage. 

But this one seemed glaring and out of 
place in the atmosphere of a room that he 
associated with the delicate and refined 
presence of the women who had habitually 
sat in it with him. 

“Oh, don’t tell me! Mrs. Hubert Ray 
is too much the lady to go and do an ill- 
natured thing ; but Miss Jenifer hates me, 
and will injure me if she can.” 

This was very sad to hear, and hard to 
bear. But Jack knew that, by reason 
of certain foolish promises which he had 
made, he had brought it all upon himself. 
And somehow or other the knowledge did 
not bring him any comfort. 

Captain Edgecumb played his part with 
zeal and discretion, and Minnie Thurtle 
was speedily reconciled to the change. 
“The captain,” as she loved to call him 
for many a long day after these ill-timed 
theatricals at Moor Royal, in his loyalty to 
the lightest wish of his heart’s queen, for 
such he knew Jenifer to be to him, did his 
utmost to dazzle the vain rustic beauty 
away from Jack Ray. But though she 
loved the flattery which the handsome, dis- 
tinguished soldier lavished upon her freely, 
she was too shrewd and calculating a girl 
to let it become a net to her feet. He 
acted as a rod, however, with which to 
whip up Jack’s jealousy into a show of 
more open allegiance to her. 

The majority of those who had received 
invitations to these festivities at Moor 
Royal came, though they had declared 
themselves to be shocked and disgusted 
when they first heard of them. Young 
Mrs, Ray. and her sister were born 
managers on a munificent scale, and no 
more perfect display of hospitality, well 
within the borders of good taste, had been 
witnessed in that neighbourhood. 

But when they came to count the cost 
of it all, which was not for some months 
after, they found the bills so heavy, that 
Effie broadly advised that no effort should 
be made to meet them. 

“Tt will curtail our income quite too 
shockingly, if these wretched people are 
paid now,” she said. And then she added 
that Hubert really should consider what 
exhaustive calls were. made upon her 
housekeeping purse. ‘I have to provide 
for two families, you must remember, 
Hubert. It would be very different if your 
mother and sister were not here.” 
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CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
LANCASHIRE. PART IV. 


THERE are few more uninteresting tracts 
of country than that through which runs 
the father of railways, the Manchester and 
Liverpool ; the line over which Stephenson 
drove his first locomotive, the Rocket ; the 
line whose opening, a national féte as it was 
very justly considered, was marked by the 
death of Huskisson, as if the fates had 
demanded some illustrious victim as a 
sacrifice at the commencement of the new 
age—the age of steam and iron. It isa 
tract of mosses and wastes, with mills and 
factories cropping up in all the habitable 
places. Cotton is no longer king, but 
instead there is a democracy of miscel- 
laneous manufactures—from engine-boilers 
to Epsom salts. 

But although the railway system has im- 
mensely developed the industry of these 
regions, yet Manchester and Liverpool 
were, even before the railway age; they 
had succeeded in life, and had made their 
mark in the world, each giving a helping 
hand to the other across the intervening 
moors and wilds; and that they were able 
to do all this was very much the work of 
one man—not a beneficent person at all, 
but a sturdy, pig-headed landowner, think- 
ing mostly of improving his own estate— 
Francis Egerton, third Duke of Bridgewater. 

If our young duke had been fortunate 
in his love-affairs probably nothing would 
ever have been heard of the Bridgewater 
Canal. But the beautiful Elizabeth Gun- 
ning—not long before wedded at dead 
of night, and with the ring of a bed- 
curtain, to the young Duke of Hamilton; 
but now a bewitching widow, turning the 
heads of all the world—this beautiful 
Elizabeth then, after turning the head of 
this second young duke, a solid substan- 
tial head incapable of many such revolu- 
tions, quarrelled with him on some point of 
behaviour, and then went and married 
another duke—a double duchess she had 
resolved to be—a duke of even greater 
pretensions; and he of Bridgewater retired 
to his secluded seat at Worsley Old Hall 
near Manchester, to digest his pain and 
mortification. There was only one Eliza- 
beth he must have felt, none other so fair 
as she ; and he never sought other consola- 
tion for his disappointment, except in the 
cares of business and the pursuit of a fixed 
idea. That fixed idea was canals. 

Close by Worsley Hall, beneath an 


| 





abrupt cliff of sandstone, ran a vein of coal, 
already worked to some profit, and Man- 
chester near at hand to consume it all ; but 
between Manchester and the coal were miry 
roads and hilly, hardly worthy of the name. 
An ordinary mind might have thought of 
improving the roads—might have hit upon 
the tramway, and even antedated the rail- 
way system. But the duke’s was not an 


‘ordinary mind. Something cranky and ori- 


ginal might be expected of him, and at 
this time he had the luck to meet with a 
congenial spirit—an almost illiterate mill- 
wright with a capacity for construction 
amounting even to genius. He could write 
a little, this James Brindley, could make 
out an account or specification somehow, 
but his spelling was atrocious even in an 
age of doubtful spelling. Between the 
hard heads of the duke and the millwright 
was struck out the luminous notion of a 
canal—a canal from mid earth to Man- 
chester ; the coals to float from the parent 
vein to the wheelbarrow of the Manchester 
weaver without breaking bulk. There was 
money in it, the duke saw; but he had 
plenty of that already, and had no great 
use for it, being parsimonious enough in 
his habits, and living on four hundred a 
year while his great works were going on. 
Perhaps in the beginning he had some 
secret thought of showing beautiful Eliza- 
beth what she had lost, for he might have 
had a shrewd idea of what she had set most 
store by in her adorers. 

Well, an Act of Parliament was got; 
the duke undertaking to sell his coal at 
fourpence the hundredweight—the big 
hundredweight, one hundred and forty 
pounds or thereabouts—on his wharf at 
Manchester; and the canal was made, 
Brindley, the guiding soul, fighting 
difficulties at every step, and meeting each 
perplexity with some new device. At 
night there were consultations in the 
old hall, tobacco councils—a council of 
three, the duke, his factor, and Brind- 
ley, with their long pipes and mugs 
of ale, or perhaps it would be at some 
tavern in the neighbourhood, each man 
paying his score. When this first canal was 
finished—a fine work still, even in this 
age of great works, with miles of under- 
ground tunnelling, crossing the Irwell 
by an aqueduct (then considered a mar- 
vellous work by connoisseurs), and ending 
at Knot Mill in Manchester—when the 
coal canal was finished ideas grew into 
the shape of a new canal uniting Man- 
chester and Liverpool. But here there were 
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rivals to do with, the original Mersey and 
Irwell Navigation Company, who had to a 
certain extent canalised the two streams, a 
navigation often interrupted by neap tides 
and times of drought, but which had 
already done much for the commerce of the 
two rising towns. A great parliamentary 
battle followed—Stanley against Egerton, 
the old navigation against the new—and 


the engineer Brindley, looking on in awe, - 


chronicles the encounter in terms that recall 
the terse inscriptions on the Bayeux 
tapestry: “The Toores mad had agane 
ye duk.” But, if the Tories made head 
against the duke on this occasion, the 
duke was too many for them in the end. 
This Bill was passed, and the canal made, 
not following the direct line by which the 
railway now passes, for Chat-moss was in 
the way, but through the Cheshire flats, 
and joining the estuary of the Mersey at 
Runcorn. This great work, undertaken 
at the sole charge of the duke, was 
almost too much for his resources. The 
duke’s Saturday night was frequently 
not so peaceful as the cottar’s, for 
money to pay wages was often wanting. 
The duke at one time could not get a five 
hundred pound bill cashed either in Man- 
chester or Liverpool; and if Childs, the 
bankers of Temple Bar, had not come to 
his aid, probably the works would have 
been stopped for want of money. But, once 
finished, the canal proved a great financial 
success, and is still a magnificent property, 
while it inaugurated a golden age of 
canals, which soon were planned and 
carried out inevery direction. The influence 
of the duke’s enterprise in developing the 
prosperity of Manchester and Liverpool 
may be judged from the fact that, before 
the days of the canal, the small quantity of 
goods exported from Manchester to foreign 
markets was carried on horseback to 
Bewdley and Bridgenorth, and then 
floated down the Severn to Bristol. 
Although Brindley and his patron were 
not exactly the originators of the canal 
in England—for cuts and navigations had 
frequently been made to improve the 
course of rivers, and in their immediate 
neighbourhood the Sankey Brook had been 
canalised—yet the canal, as an independent 
water-way, disregarding the courses of 
rivers, and carried by artificial works over 
hill and dale, is due to their initiation. And 
without canals it is doubtful whether we 
should have had- railways. The canal 
system trained up a race of engineers and 
others accustomed to great works. The 





gangs of men who had cut the navigations, 
and had got the name of navigators, took 
service under the new empire of railways, 
and retained their names and their rough 
and ready manners and organisation. 

Altogether a conspicuous figure this 
great duke, and his name and fame are still 
freshly remembered about the scene of his 
great works. Still he seems to rule the 
great enterprise he inaugurated ; virtually he 
still rules by the trustees, who act under his 
original appointment. People talk still of 
the duke and the duke’s intentions on this 
matter and the other, and “ What does the 
duke say to that?” is frequently heard 
when any question is raised affecting the 
interests of the Bridgewater Trust; and may 
be heard now in the crowded committee- 
room of the House of Commons, where 
the Manchester Ship Canal is being dis- 
cussed—a canal which steps into the shoes 
of the “old navigation,” and by which it 
is proposed to bring tall barques and 
ocean steamers into the very heart of 
Lancashire. 

A tribute to the figure made by the duke 
is the popular tradition concerning him. 
Some very old men still living might 
perhaps have seen him in the flesh; a 
figure of the period of the third of the 
Georges, with a profile like that of his 
Majesty on the half-crowns, a heavy, bulky 
figure—he had been slim enough when he 
courted fair Elizabeth Gunning—a homely, 
substantial, yeoman-like figure in a brown 
suit, with drab breeches all besprinkled 
with snuff. And such a figure, it is said by 
old people about Worsley, may be seen, on 
one night in every year, sitting in a 
lumbering coach, which, drawn by six 
powerful black horses, thunders over the 
road towards Manchester. Or is it upon 
the black and gloomy waters of his own 
canal, where there is a stench as if from 
the pit of Acheron? The flying packet is 
passing, the horses are galloping along 
the track-way, the swell of black water 
washes up the banks, the postillion in 
his scarlet jacket cracks his whip and 
shouts to clear the way. But the laziest 
bargeman need not bestir himself, the 
whole will pass swiftly and harmlessly like 
a vapour; only in a corner to himself the 
duke sits talking earnestly with his two 
friends, and the smoke of their ghostly 
pipes curls harmlessly away. 

It is cheering to meet witha touch of super- 
stitious romance in the very heart of the 
manufacturing district. Perhaps an ancient 
domain like that of Worsley, with its 
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ancient trees and grassy glades, keeps up 
a certain freshness of feeling as well as of 
vegetation in its immediate circuit. Any- 
how, there is Wardley Hall close by, where 
there is preserved a veritable fetish, dating 
from nobody knows when, and preserved 
nobody knows why, except that some 
unheard-of misfortune would follow its 
removal. A fine old Elizabethan hall is 
Wardley, with its timber-work, and over- 
hanging gables, and fine clustered chimney 
shafts—a hall that has come to the Eger- 
tons; for the name of Egerton still survives 
at Worsley, although the male line has 
long since run out; but these hold by 
the distaff, as the old genealogists say, and 
were originally Gowers of the ducal house 
of Sutherland. Well, at one time this 
lordly hall was the home of an ancient 
family named Downes, and the last of the 
race, the inevitable spendthrift who dissi- 
pates what it has cost generations of careful 
policy to amass and keep together, was, 
according to tradition, one Roger Downes, 
who forsook this fine old place for a 
lodging in Whitehall, and is said to have 
been one of the wildest rufflers at the 
court of Charles the Second. In a brawl 
he killed a tailor, and in his turn 
had his head chopped off (so the story 
goes) by a watchman with his bill. The 
headless trunk was thrown into the 
Thames, the head packed up in a box and 
sent to Wardley, where it still remains. 
Another account says the fray was at 
Epsom Wells, but agrees about the armi- 
potent watchman. And then, rather to the 
confusion of the legend, some charnally- 
minded antiquary of the last century 
explored the tombs of the Downes family 
in an adjoining church, and found the coffin 
of Roger, and, within, the skeleton with 
head and everything complete; and this 
inclines us to another tradition, or con- 
jecture, which attributes the skull to a 
Roman Catholic priest martyred in Queen 
Elizabeth’s days, and declares that it was 
here preserved as a relic. Anyhow, there 
is the head still carefully preserved in a 
cupboard in the wall made purposely for 
its reception, and nobody ventures to 
disturb it for fear that worse might 
happen. 

Leaving behind this nook of primitive 
freshness of verdure and faith, preserved 
by the territorial influence of the Bridge- 
water estates, we may make for Warring- 
ton, described by Leland more than three 
centuries ago as “‘a paved town of pretty 
bigness,” a description that still holds good. 





It is certainly not of any big prettiness, 
But Warrington may be remembered as 
the seat of an ancient academy of Presby- 
terian origin; with Dr. Enfield, the com- 
piler of the once familiar “‘ Speaker,” as one 
of its chiefs. Presbyterianism was once 
very strong in Lancashire, and Warrington 
was a sort of literary centre (as was 
Norwich, later on) of that particular 
cult, modified and brightened by French 
influence through the medium of the 
Huguenot immigration of the seventeenth 
century. 

Warrington Bridge, too, may deserve 
notice, once held to be the key of Lanca- 
shire. Built, or perhaps restored, by the 
first Earl of Derby, when his potent son- 
in-law, King Henry the Seventh, made his 
royal progress to Knowsley. This same 
earl left a good round sum in his will 
to free the bridge from toll, so that every- 
one might cross freely to and fro without 
hindrance. The road from Warrington 
Bridge to Knowsley runs in a bold direct 
way; the London road for the Liverpooi 
people; turning sharply their way at Prescot, 
where is quite a little Switzerland, not in 
scenery, but in the devotion of the people 
to watchmaking. Here we are at the gates 
of the ancient seat of the Stanleys, with its 
noble park, jealously guarded from public 
gaze by a high wall enclosing its whole 
circuit. Perhaps the high wall, however, 
was designed not so much to keep out 
prying eyes as to keep in prowling wild 
beasts, for Knowsley, in the lifetime of the 
grandfather of the present earl, was a 
private “ Zoo,” where all kinds of wild 
animals were kept for the owner’s delight. 

The Stanleys began to rise from the ruck 
of fighting knights and captains, as the 
Percys—Hotspur and grey old Northum- 
berland—came to their downfall. Proba- 
bly even then the Stanleys had some 
‘connection with Liverpool and the mari- 
ners who used that haven, and so had 
means of reaching the Isle of Man, and 
taking it from the Percys, who had held 
it for some few years. Anyhow, Stanley 
got the island and kept it, with the title 
of Lord of Man and of the Isles ; perhaps 
he called himself king on the island, but 
would not venture to do so within hearing 
of the jealous court of his master. The 
Stanleys were zealous adherents of York 
during the Wars of the Roses, and gained 
considerably in fortune by the success of 
Edward the Fourth; but their grand coup, 
as everybody knows, was at Bosworth Field, 
when, by a judicious abstention from the 
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fight, Thomas Stanley virtually won the 
crown for Henry of Richmond. There 
was nothing particularly treacherous in 
Stanley’s defection, whose son George was 
in the hands of Richard as a hostage for 
his father’s behaviour ; and to be suspected 
by such a vigorous ruler as Richard was 
pretty well equivalent to a sentence of 
death. But a long-headed and careful 
man was this first Earl of Derby—not 
Earl of Derbyshire or of the town best 
known as Derby, but of the manor and 
hundred of West Derby in Lancashire— 
not taking it amiss when jealous King 
Henry the Seventh cut off his brother’s 
head for a mere incautious saying about 
Perkin Warbeck. He had himself a kind of 
surety in his wife, the king’s mother, the 
cold and stately Margaret, who lies buried 
in her son’s chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
George Stanley, the hostage of Bosworth, 
did not live to be Earl of Derby, and it 
was his younger brother, Sir Edward, who 
led the Lancashire men to Flodden Field, 
A stock of striplings strong of heart 
Brought up from babes with beef and bread, 
and to whom Lord Marmion’s last words, 
“On, Stanley, on!” were presumably 
addressed. It was these Lancashire strip- 
lings whose keen showers of arrows drove 
the Scots from the hill on which they 
were entrenched ; and as Stanley had thus 
won the mount, and bore an eagle on his 
coat, the fanciful heraldry of the day 
decreed that he should be created Lord 
Monteagle. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these 
lords of Knowlesley was the third earl, 
Edward, the grandest and most stately of 
peers, but also a successful bone-setter— 
in a country where bone-setting is an here- 
ditary and secret craft—and a cunning 
leech, delighting in doctoring and dosing 
the poor. In his time Lathom was the 
chief residence, and the neighbouring town 
of Ormskirk the burial-place of the family, 
and in Ormskirk church are still many 
memorials of the Stanleys. “He has got 
Lathom and Knowlesley,” is still a 
common saying in Lancashire when any- 
body has two houses, showing a strange 
tenacity and vitality in a popular saying, 
for Lathom went away from the Stanleys 
in 1735, when the tenth earl died without 
issue, and the line ran back to the descendant 
of the third son of George, the hostage of 
Bosworth. But in the meantime Lathom 
had made its mark in the history of the 
Stanleys. We are now in the times of 
the Civil Wars between king and Parlia- 





ment, and James, the seventh earl, a 
zealous king’s man, and yet coldly and 
jealously regarded by the king, perhaps 
from being suspected of a certain Puri- 
tanism in the matter of religion, his wife, 
Charlotte de Tremouilles, being of a distin- 
guished Huguenot family, her mother the 
daughter of William the First, Prince of 
Orange, and Charlotte Bourbon. 

The heroic defence of Lathom House by 
Countess Charlotte was once a favourite 
subject with our artists, and well known 
upon the walls of the Royal Academy. The 
countess is at dinner with her daughters ; 
a bomb alights in the fireplace and explodes, 
setting the dogs barking and the maids 
shrieking; the gallant serving-man half 
draws his sword ; but the buxom countess 
goes on with her dinner quite unmoved, 
and her two girls are rather excited than 
alarmed. The huge bombard which thus 
annoyed the garrison with its shells, was 
soon after captured in a sortie, and brought 
into the castle. And presently Prince 
Rupert came along with the main body of 
the king’s army and raised the siege; and 
all ended happily for the time, the countess 
retiring in safety to the Isle of Man, where 
her husband soon after joined her, for, for 
some reason or other, Rupert would have 
no more of him than the king ; they took 
his men and his money greedily enough, 
but seemed to have an invincible dislike to 
his person. 

But before the earl reached the island 
he had shared in a deed of arms which cost 
him dear later on. 

The Roundheads, breaking up their 
leaguer before Lathom, had divided into 
two bands—one retreating to Bolton, at 
that time chiefly inhabited by Presbyterians, 
while the other made for Liverpool. Rupert 
and the earl pursued the enemy to Bolton, 
which they carried by storm. The sack 
and slaughter that folluwed rankled deeply 
in the hearts of the rest of the Parlia- 
mentary army. Officers and men were, it 
is said, killed in cold blood after surrender, 
and the earl, if not actually concerned in 
the killing, made no effort to prevent it. 
It is difficult to believe all this of a brave 
and amiable man, and the earl denied it 
with his dying breath. But the feeling in 
the army was strong against him, and the 
earl might be considered a doomed man if 
he fell into the power of his enemies. But 
in his little island kingdom he seemed safe 
enough, even when the royal cause was 
altogether lost and the king had gone to 
the scaffold. But the earl was drawn from 
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his retreat to share the fortunes of the 
second Charles, and the “ crowning mercy ” 
of Worcester fight left him a fugitive and a 
wanderer. Even then he seems to have taken 
more thought for the safety of his Prince 
than for his own, little as the Stuarts 
had ever loved him or his; and leaving 
Charles in the safe retreat of Boscobel he 
made for his own island home where his 
wife still held out for the royal cause. In 
the attempt he was recognised and taken 
prisoner, and sentenced to be beheaded in 
the market-place of Bolton. In a manly 
and affecting letter he takes leave of his 
wife, with the last postscript, “‘ Blessing to 
you, my dear Mall, and Ned, and Billy.” 
These last were the youngest of the flock, 
youngest and most loved perhaps, for he 
had a son Charles old enough to ride to 
London, and beg for his father’s life. But 
Cromwell, not personally vindictive, pro- 
bably felt that the feeling of the army 
demanded a sacrifice ; and so the earl met 
his doom—surrounded by stern Puritan 
soldiers grimly approving the deed, the 
little crowd of townsfolk silent and doubt- 
ful—upon the spot where now a statue is 
erected to his memory. 

As for poor little Ned and Billy, it is dis- 
appointing to learn that they both died in 
childhood. One might have hoped that a 
father’s last blessing had better sped. But 
it is curious to note that in the general 
winding up and distribution that followed 
the extinction of the eldest branch of the 
house, when Lathom was lost to the 
Stanleys, the kingdom of Man fell to the 
Duke of Athole, a descendant of a daughter 
of the unfortunate James Stanley and Char- 
lotte de Tremouilles, one of the girls who 
shared in the dangers of the siege of 
Lathom House, and the dukedom of Athole 
was enriched with nearly half a million of 
money, which the English Government paid 
for the lordship of Man. 

From this period the annals of the 
Stanleys record no very striking incidents, 
except in the way of Parliamentary war- 
fare, which is hardly within our limits. 
But seated in the midst of such a thriving 
and wealthy district, the fortunes of the 
Stanleys have kept pace with the growth 
of the great seaport so long connected with 
the family. 

We are now close to Liverpool, which 
throws out its arms in all directions, 
covering the county with mansions and 
villas, and with a cloud of outposts 
in the way of small houses and squalid 
suburbs. But to see Liverpool to advan- 





tage it should be approached from the sea, 
with its long lines of buildings glittering 
through the sea haze, and half veiled by a 
cloud of clustering masts and spars. 

Few cities are more thoroughly modern 
than Liverpool. The very pool, the 
creek or haven in the Mersey to which it 
owes its name and first. beginning, has 
been filled up, and drays and waggons 
rumble over the spot where once the 
galleys and fisher-boats of the old world 
lay anchored. The original Liverpool 
began its career upon the peninsula 
formed by this creek, on the ness or nose 
of which was the town quay—now repre- 
sented by the open space in front of the 
heavy and gloomy-looking Custom House. 
On a knoll above the quay stood the ancient 
castle of King John, of which not a vestige 
is left, its site being now occupied by St. 
George’s Church; butits memory is preserved 
in Castle Street. Leaving the visionary 
castle gate represented by the north front 
of the classic church, Castle Street con- 
ducts us to a carrefour, where the Town 
Hall now stands, anciently known as the 
High Cross. Here abutted the main road 
from Prescot and London—-from Knowsley, 
too, and Lathom ; and down this road, now 
Dale Street, often enough the Earl of 
Derby passed along with his train to his 
fortified mansion, where are now big ware- 
houses overlooking St. George’s Dock. 

And here we have the nucleus of the old 
town: the castle, the High Cross, Lord 
Derby’s Tower, and over against that the 
Chapel of Our Lady near the waterside— 
for Liverpool did not rise to the dignity of 
a church, being only part of the parish of 
Walton-on-the-Hill, that was a village 
when Liverpool was but a marshy creek, 
and is only a village still, now that her 
ancient dependency is one of the chief 
cities of the world. All the rest of the town 
was just one long straggling street, with 
the white cross in the middle of it, and 
close by the cross was the old hall of the 
Moores. Allthis might beconsidered suburb 
even as late as the seventeenth century ; 
when the Parliamentarians held castle and 
town in force, and Prince Rupert laid siege 
toit. The creek gave a certain strength to 
the position, and the old Normancastle, with 
its towers, and moats, and barbicans, was 
imposing in appearance, but commanded 
by a semicircle of loftier hills. Prince 
Rupert pronounced it a crow’s-nest that 
schoolboys might capture ; but the crow’s- 
nest cost him fifteen hundred men, sadly |} 
wanted at Marston Moor soon afterwards ; | 
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and the capture of Liverpool was the last 
solid success of the royal army. With 
the recapture of the town by the Parlia- 
mentary army the history of Liverpool 
militant comes to an end, except for some 
trifle in the way of privateering inthe French 
war. All the rest is an uninterrupted 
record of prosperity and development. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, taking the Liverpool Guide of 
1797 as an authority, we find the port 
described as a “vortex that has nearly 
swallowed up the foreign trade of Bristol, 
Lancaster and Whitehaven.” This swallow- 
ing up was no doubt due very much 
to the enterprising makers of canals ; of 
which a perfect network converged about 
Liverpool. The cotton trade, too, was 
developing, and Irish yarns were largely 
imported, and most of the passenger traffic 
to and from the sister island passed through 
Liverpool. 

“ Packets sail almost daily for Dublin, 
weather permitting.” The ferry-houses 
on either side of the river are crowded 
with passengers, but the fares are un- 
certain, and daily impositions are prac- 
tised upon strangers. In connection with 
the ferry there is daily communication by 
canal with Chester, by means of an “ elegant 
packet.” The passengers of both sexes are 
carried in and out by the boatmen with 
great ease and safety when the tide does 
not serve for the piers. Society is gay 
and pleasant, with a touch of the tone of 
Bath and Cheltenham—coaches and chairs 
in waiting to convey the fashionables to 
their varied sphere of amusements. The 
faresare one and sixpence a mile; buta coach 
«ad pair may be hired for the whole day 
for twelve-and-six. Money comes in easily 
and pleasantly to these Liverpool traders, 
especially to those who deal in ‘‘ebony,” for 
that is the best trade now going. Slaves 
of the value of a million and upwards are 
yearly transported from the African coast 
to the West Indies, and one fourth of the 
ships that hail from Liverpool are engaged 
in that trade. 

In the immense extensions and recon- 
structions that have taken place since then, 
it seems a pity that the old pool should 
have disappeared, for a tidal basin leading 
_into the heart of the city, mingling the 
masts of ships with spires and roofs, is 
the one thing wanting to the grace and 
picturesqueness of the city. Nature has so 
far been improved out of existence, and is 
revenged by the dampness of the site of 
the old pool, while the dwellings built upon 





it are more or less unhealthy. But 
wonderful is the long river front with its 
bewildering network of docks; wonderful 
the great landing-stage where all the 
nations of the earth seem to meet for 
one brief moment and pass on their way 
—tenders taking off people for the steamers 
for America, or India, or the Antipodes, 
while others are landing them bronzed 
and baked from the tropics, or white and 
frosted from Greenland or Archangel— 
and wonderful the rush of everyday 
people for the ferries, where for a few 
pence you can enjoy all the excitement and 
charm of the departure for a voyage of in- 
definite duration. Withafresh breeze and 
a full tide, and the argosies floating proudly 
home, cables clanking, anchors rattling, 
seamen cheering, and expectant groups 
peering out from poop and forecastle, at 
the new world that has risen for them over 
the seas, there is variety and pleasure 
enough in merely crossing the ferry. And 
then we land as it were on a strange coast. 
Lancashire is left behind, and we are within 
easy reach of the ancient city of the 
Legion, world-renowned Chester, a strong 
and living link with the faraway past. 





THE SOLDIER AT HOME. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 

WHo wouldn't live among these Surrey 
hills this pleasant spring morning — all 
rugged and broken, with the heather show- 
ing green on their brown sides, that some- 
times in the wreathing mists of morning 
assume quite the air of rugged primeval 
rocks, while you can fancy that grand 
Alpine summits lie hidden behind the 
clouds? A military feeling, too, is in the 
landscape—an artillery fourgon just dis- 
appearing behind the brow of a hill, and 
on some nearer point figures red and black, 
one of whom is waving energetically a 
white flag, signalling an approach, no 
doubt, to headquarters. Stray bugle- 
calls are heard intermittently between the 
puffs of the engine. And here is the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, the quiet resting- 
place of the dead, with the white tombs 
shining among the blossoms of the gorse. 

And then the station for the camp, with 
a quiet kind of animation about it—a 
sprinkling of uniforms and of officers in 
mufti just back from leave, and driving off 
with sheaves of fishing-rods sticking out of 
the cab-windows. Oh yes, plenty of cabs— 
hansoms, too! But better to walk through 
Aldershot—the brisk little town that has 
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sprung up from nothing, with nothing 
strikingly military in its general appear- 
ance, unless it be in the tailors’ shops that 
bristle with uniforms, and the saddlers’, 
with a leaning to military accoutrements. 
Just outside are the permanent barracks— 
buildings that are even impressive in their 
blank dead walls, with an overpowering 
sense of bricks and mortar — cavalry- 
barracks these, big enough for an army, 
with a squadron or two of dragoons almost 
lost in their recesses, and in contrast a 
quite pretty set of infantry-barracks, like 
model lodging-houses, with balconies out- 
side, where soldiers are lolling in every 
degree of dress and undress, and a glass 
roof between the two blocks, making a 
covered parade-ground below. And then 
up the long straight road to the camp, 
meeting a sprinkle of military traffic—an 
artillery-waggon or two, an orderly jogging 
down the hill with much rattle and jingle 
of accoutrements, a small dog-cart with 
two or three smart young subs upon it, 
rejoicing in a day’s emancipation—and 
then we cross the general parade-ground 
that looks down the whole length of dusty 
white road, running straight as a carpen- 
ter’s rule right through the South Camp and 
over the canal and through the North Camp, 
and so away into the wilderness. The 
camp itself one might overlook altogether, 
so low and insignificant-looking are the 
red-brown huts, all symmetrically arranged 
in blocks like some toy village, each block 
being known as a line—Line A, Line B, 
and so on; and between each row of blocks 
a strip of parade-ground. Here and there 
is some more elaborate residence, the result 
of accretions at various times, after a 
pleasant “ booth-at-a-fair” fashion, with a 
green lawn, perhaps, and something in the 
way of a garden about it. 

Perhaps what strikes us most is the 
quietude of the place, in spite of some 
little military stir, a regimental band play- 
ing somewhere near, and bugles sounding, 
and the hoarse words of command. But, 
notwithstanding all this, such tranquility ! 

“Ts it possible,” cries Mrs. Creaker, 
“that there are five or six thousand 
soldiers all about us, and everything so 
quiet ?” 

“You forget, my dear,” replied Creaker 
grimly, ‘they are all men. With a 
female regiment or two you'd find a 
difference.” 

“Or if we'd a militia regiment or two 
just come in,” suggests a sergeant who 
has volunteered to show us the lines of 





the Cumbrian Fusiliers, “you wouldn’t 
complain of the quiet then, mem.” 

“T don’t complain of it,” rejoined Mrs. 
Creaker in an injured tone. “I think it 
quite delightful.” 

But in truth, the men are all furbishing 
up for parade, and presently bugles ring 
out and the lines are all alive with men 
hastening to the general muster. 

We shall have to wait now before we 
can talk to Master Tom, for our friend is 
with his regiment, undistinguishable among 
the mass of Glengarrys and gleaming 
rifles. And then the ranks fall in, the 
officers gather in groups, and the grey- 
headed colonel comes on the ground on his 
quiet old dappled steed, and the band 
strikes up with a crash, and bayonets 
glisten and swords are drawn, and markers 
run wildly hither and thither. 

There is a kind of fascination in watch- 
ing military drill that would keep us 
gazing as long as it lasted; but presently 
Creaker espies a regiment of ‘cavalry 
exercising in a big field between the two 
camps, and carries us off to look at them. 

We skirt the camp by a belt of silver 
birch—the birks of Aldershot are quite as 
pleasant in their way as those of Aber- 
feldy—the trees just bursting into leaf of 
the tenderest, most hopeful green. The 
sun is warm; a kind of restful languor is in 
the air, pleasantly enlivened with distant 
martial music; and even the incessant 
bugling of aspirant buglers—the somewhat 
discordant accompaniment of all military 
camps—comes with a softened, distant 
cadence, like some warlike Ranz des 
Vaches. There is somebody on the top of 
a hill, of course, waving a flag with deter- 
mined energy; others are lying down a 
long way off against a sunny bank, and 
one of these replies lazily, just a flick of 
his flag at the end of each vigorous 
flourish from the hill. And.this last is 
the work that would suit us best on this 
lazy day of spring, to lift that flag and let 
it drop every now and then, in placid 
assent to what the vigorous young fellow 
on the hill might be waving, a great deal 
too polite to disagree with any of his 
remarks, or to be led into controversy on 
any possible subject. Then goes by a 
waggon with a team of mules—a team of 
indefinite length, a dozen, more or less— 
driven by a jolly young corporal, with an 
eighteen-foot sapling as a whip, that he 
waves as a giant might wave his club. But 
with all this power of whip anything like a 
trot is only effected by all the soldiers in the 
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waggon, as many men as mules, jumping 
off and punching each a mule. Then there 
is something like a gallop, and the men 
jump in again helter-skelter; the mules 
have a feeling that this is being done, and 
shut up with a snap like a new three-and- 
sixpenny clasp-knife; and then the jumping 
out and punching begins again, everybody 
very jolly and pleasant over it, and even 
the mules seeming to see the joke. “And 
they get extra pay for that, do they?” 
asks Creaker in a sarcastic tone. ‘“ Yes, 
sir,” replies the friendly sergeant ; ‘‘ work- 
ing pay at rates varying from fourpence to 
one-and-fourpence a day.” But it must be 
said that the work about the camp, clear- 
ing-up, digging, and so on, is done in a 
careful, thorough way. 

And then we come to the cavalry drill— 
a thorough grind in its way, giving the 
impression of a vast gathering of mounted 
lunatics amusing themselves with their 
favourite crazes. There, in one corner, a 
solitary horseman is riding round and 
round in circles, while another is popping 
over an imitation hedge, backwards and 
forwards ; there a line of men, their horses 
immovable as so many statues, while the 
men are whirling their arms about like 
mill-sails. Another lot are jumping into 
their saddles, and then jumping back to 
terra firma without apparent motive ; and 
again a different set are walking their 
horses sideways, while others seem to be 
playing at follow-my-leader. Altogether 
one realises the terrible labour and cost of 
training and mounting that splendid but 
easily-damaged machine, a crack cavalry 
corps, with its associations rather of a 
dead and gone chivalry than of the stern 
work of modern war. Tom was quite right 
not to join the cavalry ; it is like learning a 
dead language for a man who has got his 
work cut out in the living world. 

But the horsemen file away, and the 
place is left solitary; the tradesmen’s carts, 
whose occupants have stopped to gaze, 
now drive on. A pony-carriage comes 
jingling along with the colonel’s wife and 
her pretty little girls; an officer’s wife in a 
tall hat canters past with a great following 
of dogs. Just hereabouts runs the Basing- 
stoke Canal, a quiet and restful piece of 
water, that from long experience of country 
life has got rid of all business-like primness, 
and with brambles along its banks and a 
quiet foot-path by the side—it is called the 
tow-path, but nobody ever saw anything 
towed from it—seems to have been pro- 
moted by Nature on its retirement from 





active service to the honorary rank of a 
river. By the bridge over the canal is a boat- 
letting establishment, and a young fellow 
in mufti, with his wife, embarks in a small 
skiff, and paddles away, down or up, it is 
all the same; there is no fear of brutal bar- 
gees with their crushing vesselsof wrath, but 
at most a friendly boat-load of turnips, or a 
small consignment of oil-cake, dragged by 
the farmer’s boy, to vary the quiet retire- 
ment of the scene. 

But by this time Tom will be released from 
his duties perhaps, and we stroll back 
through the camp. The smell of dinner is 
now distinctly in the air. At the doors 
of the huts sergeants’ wives are looking out 
for their husbands, while the domestic cat 
rubs herself in expectant welcome at the 
door-post ; but the regiment is still under 
arms, each captain with his company work- 
ing it about independently, while the grey- 
headed colonel watches the whole calmly 
from his saddle. In one corner of the 
parade-ground a squad of recruits are being 
drilled by a smart young sergeant who 
whisks his rifle about as if it were a 
bamboo-cane. The sergeant-major watches 
the proceedings with an observant eye, and 
the colonel rides up now and then to see 
how they are getting on. Altogether there 
seems to be a great deal more pains taken 
with young soldiers than used to be the 
case, and they are less subject to the petty 
tyranny of their immediate superiors. 

But soon the last bugle-call is blown, 
and the serried lines of scarlet and steel 
resolve themselves into their elements ; 
buglers, bandsmen, privates, officers, 
all disappear, and the parade - ground 
resumes its dusty and deserted aspect, 
relieved only by the tripods and dummy 


targets which are used in teaching the young’ 


ideas how to shoot. 

By this time Tom, hospitably intent 
to do the full honours of Aldershot, 
has found us out. The male section 
of the party must come and join the mess 
—the sergeants’ mess—for Tom announces 
with pride that he has already gained 
the third stripe and is now a sergeant. 
For his sister, there is a staff-sergeant, a 
great friend of his, who occupies a hut to 
himself with his wife and daughter, and 
will Mrs. Creaker join them at their meal? 
The pure air of the Surrey hills has 
made everybody hungry, and the prospect 
of something to eat is hailed with joy. 

“ T was going to propose,” said Creaker, 
“that you should come and lunch with us 
at the hotel.” 
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Tom shook his head. 

“ My soldier’s coat,” he said, “ isn’t good 
enough for an hotel-bar. The publican 
looks down upon me, the barmaid reserves 
her smiles for the commissioned officer. I 
shouldn’t be allowed in the coffee-room.” 

Creaker admits that this is a great 
shame. Not so long ago he himself would 
have been equally intolerant; but the 
process of conversion has been rapid. We 
sit down with the sergeants in their mess- 
hut, where everything is as well served as 
in a private house of the better class. The 
meat—an excellent joint, for the united 
rations of the mess are taken in this form 
—the meat and bread cost them nothing. 
The vegetables and groceries are extras; 
but a small weekly subscription defrays all 
charges. The dinner is got over with 
military promptitude, and then Creaker 
producescigars which are generally approved 
of, and a game of billiards is proposed, 
Tom having got his liberty for the after- 
noon. The sergeant-major joins in the 
game, a fine stalwart man who is still in 
the prime of life. Indeed, he has been 
only nine years in the service, and his 
record is an example of what a steady 
zealous man may get out of the service. 

“In four months,” says the sergeant- 
major, “ I was made lance-corporal, in about 
twelve months full corporal; then it was 
two years before I was made a sergeant ; 
our friend here,” pointing to Tom, “ has 
beat me at that. In another year I was 
made colour-sergeant, and then two years 
after that sergeant-major.” 

Now our sergeant-major looks forward 
some day to be made quartermaster, with 
pay ranging from nine to fifteen shillings a 
day, and, after hanging on to this as long 
as he can, he will retire on a pension with 
the honorary rank of captain, and with 
a good chance of an appointment in civil 
life. He would prefer a civil appointment 
to one under Government, because in the 
latter case they have a pernicious habit of 
docking the amount of pension from the 
salary pertaining to the appointment. Being 
asked if he would take a commission as lieu- 
tenant if it were offered him, the sergeant- 
major shakes his head. He would feel it 
as a come-down to be a subaltern, and 
dodging about from one wing to another 
of his company ; he who now feels himself 
of as much real authority as his colonel. 
But he thinks Tom has a good chance of a 
commission. 

As we are playing billiards in this 
comfortable, well-furnished room, a few 





sergeants drop in to glance at the news- 
papers—the table is well covered with 
newspapers and periodicals of all kinds— 
and Creaker, with his enquiring disposition 
and well-filled cigar-case, which seems, like 
Fortunatus’s purse, to have always a 
certain quantity left in it— Creaker 
manages to elicit the opinion of these 
gallant fellows on the status of the service ; 
and the general agreement is to the effect 
that sergeants are very fairly off, but that 
there is a want of security about the 
position. They are reduced for trifling 
offences in many cases, and then farewell 
to their prospects for the future. In times 
past there might have been considerable 
tyranny of sergeants over privates, but now 
perhaps the tyranny is the other way, for 
the private is virtually irresponsible, and 
if he is unruly and insubordinate the 
sergeant is obliged to smooth it over, as 
complaints, however decided, are sure to 
tell against the man who makes them. In 
fact, the sergeant is the elastic buffer who 
gets all the bumps from both sides. 
Creaker, however, who knows so much 
about business life, afterwards, when alone 
with Tom, makes light of this complaint. 
‘It’s the same everywhere,” he said. 
“ Overseers, foremen, head-clerks, all make 
the same complaint. It’s just the test of 
their fitness for higher things that they 
should be able to manage both inferiors 
and superiors.” But having been cordially 
received and hospitably entertained by the 
gallant sergeants of the Cumbrian Fusiliers, 
it would not become us to make light of 
their grievances. 

Tom had been a little uneasy all the 
time we had been playing billiards, want- 
ing to see how his sister was getting on. 
“Oh, she'll do very well,” said Creaker, 
who was showing off his cannons upon the 
billiard-table, speaking with the calm 
indifference of a husband. But Tom said 
if we didn’t mind he’d run on and see, 
and as he failed to come back again, we 
went after him to the staff-sergeant’s 
hut. It was a pretty little place, with a 
little porch, and creepers about it, and 
inside quite a cosy little cottage, with 
engravings and flowers to brighten the 
room, and a pleasant house-mother to bid 
us welcome. Besides the sergeant’s wife 
there was a daughter, a nice refined- 
looking girl, who was washing the plates 
in a little lean-to attached to the hut, 
while Tom, leaning against the doorpost, 
watched her movements with considerable 
interest, and every now and then threw in 
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a word. The sergeant evidently took 
great pride in his daughter ; he showed us 
her drawings, her certificates. She was 
quite a learned young lady—as well 
educated as if she had been the colonel’s 
daughter. ‘I should like her to be a 
governess in some good family, and not to 
marry a soldier,” says her mother confi- 
dentially to Mrs. Creaker ; but Tom over- 
hears it, and gives a start as if this disposal 
of the young woman’s future affected him 
somewhat. 

And now we take a turn among the huts, 
looking in upon one here and there. The 
men are lodged comfortably enough, their 
beds ranged on each side, nine of a side, 
the mattresses and bedding neatly rolled 
up as if ready for a start, whether to the 
Nile or Ganges matters not. 

The Queen commands, and we obey, 
Over the hills and far away. 

Dinner is over, and the mess-tins are 

packed up and arranged on a shelf over 


the door at either end—in some cases. 


bright and gleaming like the vessels at 
Belshazzar’s feast, in others dull and 
leaden like mere earthly pannikins. Two 
rough tables accommodate the two messes, 
each with two rougher forms to sit upon. 
The soldiers’ kits and accoutrements hide 
the bareness of the wooden walls. It is 
the niche where the soldier sleeps and eats 
—that is all. His leisure moments are spent 
elsewhere, and the place where the soldier 
finds himself most at home, truth compels 
us to say, is the canteen. 

A cheerful-looking place, too, is the regi- 
mental canteen with its verandah, and in 
fine weather tables outside and seats, where 
the soldiers sit and drink their beer and 
smoke, and indulge in soldier’s talk to their 
hearts’ content. A good sprinkling of men 
are about this afternoon, but the majority 
are on duty of some kind—musketry, 
fatigue parties, and so on. After tea, which 
the soldier gets about four o’clock, as a rule, 
the soldier is free for the rest of the day. 
Only on grand field-days is the soldier often 
kept under arms till long past teatime. 
There is a pretty good hubbub now about 
the canteen; about the bar where beer is 
served ; about the long, low room which 
is the festal hall of the establishment. At 
one end of the hall stands the piano, and 
above it are a gaily painted proscenium and 
a miniature stage, where performers of the 
music-hall variety appear in costume, and 
sing the songs and dance the break-downs 
of the day. Every night this amusement 
is provided by the profits of the canteen, 





the performance costing, perhaps, thirty 
shillings or so a week, and the performers 
appearing on seven or eight different stages 
in the course of the evening, just as in the 
metropolis. The room is well-provided 
with seats, but these are never used unless 
to stand upon. At night the room is 
thronged in a general shoulder to shoulder 
movement. Shouting, cheering, loud 
laughter, clinking of cans accompany the 
tinkling of the old piano and the strident 
notes of the vocalist, while a thick pall of 
tobacco-smoke from hundreds of pipes 
almost obscures the light of the paraffin 
lamps. 

In a general way the canteen is en- 
couraged by the authorities, and, indeed, 
it is much better for the soldier to spend 
his evenings here—where, if he muddles 
himself at times it is with good honest beer 
which does him no harm—rather than that 
he should seek the allvrements of the town, 
the poisoned spirits of the grog-shops, with 
other enticements of a destructive and 
degrading kind. But as far as drunken- 
ness is concerned the army is neither much 
better nor much worse under the new 
system, Still, a total of twenty-three thou- 
sand men annually fined for drunkenness, 
shows the besetting sin of drunkenness 
to be a real and terrible evil for the 
army. Perhaps, however, it is not worse 
in the army than among the classes 
from which the army is_ recruited. 
Labourers, colliers, miners, puddlers, 
costermongers — drunkenness we know 
flourishes among such men, and it is 
not to be hoped that army service, with 
its many temptations, should have very 
much reclaiming influence, especially as 
it must be remembered that it is certainly 


not the cream of such classes that the © 


army secures. The one chance of raising 
the general condition of the army is to 
attract a better class of recruits. 

But there are other places of resort for 
the private. In each cluster of huts there 
is a reading-room, and here the private will 
find the day’s papers, and the illustrated 
weeklies, with a good supply of general 
literature. Attached to the reading-room 
is a recreation-room, and at one of these 
we find a couple of drummer-boys zealously 
engaged at a game of bagatelle, their rosy 
faces hardly on a level with the board, 
while a corporal and private, with long clay 
pipes in their mouths, are having a keen 
encounter of wits over the cribbage-board. 
And then the clank of scythes and the re- 
verberation of a big iron roller, call our 
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attention to a capital cricket-field. All 
athletic sports indeed are encouraged, as 
tending to make men of the striplings who 
swell the ranks, and to keepup the condition 
of the older men. 

One of the most pleasant and attractive 
places about the camp is the hospital—the 
Cambridge Hospital—a handsome building 
whichstands onaridge overlooking the camp. 
It has a long corridor, with a clear run of air 
right through, and wards leading out, very 
comfortable and cosy-looking, a pleasant 
landscape seen through the windows. The 
patients, in their blue serge and night- 
caps, look thoroughly comfortable and well- 
cared for, resting in easy-chairs reading or 
talking, and some taking the air upon the 
balconies above. Altogether such comfort 
and attendance as a rich man hardly gets 
in his own house, or a poor man in the 
district hospital. 

Then we are taken to see the butcheries 
and the bakeries ; everything clean and neat; 
with the carcases of many oxen hanging up 
to be cut up into rations on the morrow; 
good wholesome food for everybody, with no 
butchers’ bill and bakers’ bill at the end of 
the week. 

After this Tom takes us back to his hut 
which he shares with three other sergeants. 
They have made themselves quite com- 
fortable, supplementing the furniture drawn 
from the camp stores by little etceteras of 
their own, and sundry ornaments in the 
way of Egyptian relics and curiosities. In 
his regiment Tom declares with pride the 
non-coms are mostly decent fellows, and 
know how to keep up their position. It is 
not so with all, and Tom recounts how he 
spied from the window of his hut a ser- 
geant of the Rough and Ready Rangers 
playing pitch-and-toss—not an absolutely 
immoral amusement in itself, perhaps— 
with a private; yes, actually with a 
private, recounts Tom in virtuous indig- 
nation, to the utter destruction of discipline 
and the proper observance of rank and 
position. In the end they quarrelled, 
they fought, the sergeant was knocked 
down. Was the man hauled away to 
the main-guard, brought before a 
court-martial, sentenced—shot? Not at 
all; the sergeant picked himself up, shook 
hands, and went away as if nothing had 
happened. 

“Why, that was a noble sergeant,” cried 
Mrs. Creaker. ‘‘ You would have done the 
same, Tom, I know.” 

“Not to play pitch-and-toss with a 
private,” rejoined Tom, shaking his head 





gravely. “And I think I should have 
licked him too.” 

Perhaps Tom is so far right, that, as the 
army is at present composed, such general 
comradeship is impracticable, as one 
would like to see existing among all ranks, 
and as an infusion of better educated, 
steadier young fellows would render pos- 
sible by giving a better tone to the rank 
and file. There are plenty of such waiting 
outside —the best possible material for 
soldiers, well-grown, well-nurtured, ready 
to take the ups and downs of life with a 
cheerful heart. Plenty of such there are 
who drift into clerkships, perhaps into 
shops and warehouses, and overcrowded 
callings, where they will. never do any 
good ; all the time that they would give 
their ears to be soldiers. 

Now, for the youth of this kind, fairly 
educated and intelligent, the army seems to 
afford at this present moment unprecedented 
advantages. Allis in a state of change, and 
that is precisely the state in which the 
aspirant has the best chance. Let the 
novice disregard the growl general which 
goes up from all ranks of the army. ‘The 
army is changed from its very foundations, 
whether for good or ill who can say? The 
next big war will decide that question. But 
the change is indubitably and very wonder- 
fully for good, as far as concerns the advan- 
tages offered tothe man who enters theranks. 
Against this are to be set the prejudices of 
themore solidand respectable classes against 
army service. Still, these prejudices are fast 
dissolving, a fact due very much to the influ- 
ence of volunteering. The volunteer's atti- 
tudetowardstheregular is one of respect and 
emulation, and where there is a volunteer in 
the family, the army may be said to have 
made a friendship with a whole household. 

Still, it is a matter of regret that the 
respectable and honourable position of a 
soldier is not recognised as it should be. 
In theatres and places of public amusement, 
in steamboats, and so on, he is often not 
permitted to take the place for which he can 
pay. At the same time as long as these 
prejudices exist, and they chiefly affect 
non-commissioned officers—a disagreeable, 
awkward title that “non-commissioned,” 
with something derogatory, about as much 
as to say, “ Please take notice that I am 
an inferior being,” while sub-officer would 
be much more appropriate—as long as 
these prejudices exist, the authorities may 
obviate their effects by granting “ plain- 
clothes leave ” to all well-conducted soldiers 
who may desire it. 
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That is Tom’s great desire at this present 
moment. He has saved enough money to 
provide himself with plain clothes, without 
troubling Creaker’s banking-account, and 
he wishes to be present at a dance that 
Mrs. Creaker gives shortly. 


To lead but one measure, drink but one cup of 
wine, 


and then to bid adieu to Bella Dashwood. 

For Tom has come to the conclusion that 
it is rather long to wait till he is a captain, 
and that somebody else—I should not 
wonder if it were the staff-sergeant’s 
daughter—has more of the stuff about her 
for a soldier’s wife. And she won’t mind 
marrying a sergeant, Tom opines; though, 
for that matter, she is worthy to be the 
colonel’s wife. ‘ And perhaps will be if I 
have luck,” says Tom bravely. 





AUSTRALASIAN FEDERATION. 

IN the parliament of man and federation 
of the world dreamed of by Tennyson, 
what part will be played by our Austral- 
asian Colonies? Who shall dip into the 
future and see “ the vision of the world and 
all the wonder that will be?” We can only 
endeavour to form some faint idea of possi- 
bilities. 

And first let us look at the past and 
present. Itis just one hundred and thirteen 
years since the first annexation on the 
Australian continent was made by Captain 
Cook, and just ninety-five years since the 
first settlement was effected at Botany Bay, 
with a company of seven hundred and fifty- 
seven convicts, some two hundred marines 
in charge of them, and a few women. 
From this germ of about a thousand souls 
have developed the busy and flourishing 
communities of to-day. Between 1788 
and 1801 the settlement in New South 
Wales had increased to some five thousand 
five hundred persons. After the latter 
year convicts were sent out in large 
numbers, until in 1849 the colonists refused 
to allow any more to be landed. By 1851 
the population of the colony exceeded one 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand, and, in 
that year, a large territory in the western 
portion was separated to found the colony of 
Victoria. In this year, also, gold was dis- 
covered, and progress became rapid. Mean- 
while, in 1825, what is now the colony of 
Queensland was settled ; it was separated 
from New South Wales in 1859. Western 
Australia — at first called the Swan 
River Settlement—was formed in 1829; 








Tasmania, at first a sub-settlement of 
New South Wales, was formed into a 
separate colony in 1851; South Australia 
was colonised by emigrants in 1836 ; 
New Zealand was separated from New 
South Wales, and formed into a colony, 
in 1840. From 1851 may be said to 
date the prosperity of those colonies, and 
from 1859 their existence as entirely 
separate self-supporting members of the 
family. To this group Fiji was added 
in 1874. Between 1825 and 1881 the 
number of souls added to the population of 
the whole group by emigration .was one 
million, three hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, six hundred and twenty-two. In 
1788 the entire population barely exceeded 
one thousand Europeans; in 1881 the 
aggregate population of Australia and New 
Zealand was two millions, seven hundred 
and ninety-seven thousand, six hundred 
and twenty-nine. In 1882 the entire popu- 
lation, including Fiji, was close upon three 
million souls, 

Now this total seems nothing in com- 
parison with our own dense mass of thirty- 
five millions ; it is less than the population 
of London, less than the population of 
Scotland. But consider that it has grown 
practically within a generation, and con- 
sider further what it has done and is doing, 
and will do. It has brought under culti- 
vation six million, eight hundred and sixty- 
two thousand, seven hundred and fifty 
acres of land previously profitless, and it 
has occupied, or sold for occupation for 
agricultural, pastoral, and mining purposes, 
more than eighty million, two hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand, one hundred and 
sixty-one acres. This at least was the total 


in 1880, and it has been augmented since. | 


It has still before it one billion, eight 
hundred million acres to occupy and put 
to use. It has built over six thousand 
miles of railway, over two thousand eight 
hundred miles of telegraphs, and owns 
some two thousand five hundred vessels. 
Its pastoral wealth in 1880 consisted of one 
million, two hundred and six thousand, 
one hundred horses; one million, twenty- 
six thousand, eight hundred and ninety- 
eight pigs ; eight million, one hundred and 
four thousand, nine hundred and eighteen 
cattle; andseventy-two million, twohundred 
and thirty-nine thousand, three hundred 
and fifty-nine sheep. It has established 
twenty-two banking corporations, whose 
assets amounted last year to ninety-six 
million, six hundred and eighty -eight 
thousand, eight hundred and eighty-eight 
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pounds, and it owes collectively to British 
capitalists about ninety-six million pounds 
sterling. Its total trading with the outer 
worldin 1881,amounted toover onehundred 
million pounds sterling. Since gold was dis- 
covered, it has yielded over two hundred and 
seventy-seven million pounds’ worth of the 
metal to enrich the world. 

This small collection of three millions of 
people is distributed thinly over an area 
more than twenty-six times that of the 
United Kingdom, and nearly six times that 
of India. It has barely one person for 
every square mile. And these three mil- 
lions of people do not consist of such a 
mixture of races as is to be found in 
America. With the exception of a few 
Chinese (principally in Queensland), and a 
few Germans (principally in South Aus- 
tralia and Queensland), the population is 
composed of the bone of our bone and 
the flesh of our flesh. It is an English- 
speaking, English-thinking, and England- 
loving population, with all the traditions 
of an old world and all the energy and 
breadth of a new one. It is placed in 
Jands almost more bountifully endowed by 
Nature than can be found elsewhere on the 
globe. It has acquired wealth, it is making 
fame, it possesses an unoccupied area more 
than twenty times larger than it has had 
timeto occupy yet, and it presents a future 
whose boundaries seem practically illimit- 
able. 

Politically speaking, we may say these 
colonies are self-governing. With the ex- 
ception of Western Australia and Fiji, which 
are still under Crown management, they 
elect their own parliamentary representa- 
tives, frame and alter their own laws, just 
as the Home Parliament does, and with the 
same right of veto reserved to the Sovereign. 
At the same time they have a lower franchise 
than we have. They are linked together 
by electric wires, and soon will be by iron 
roads. Already the capitals of New South 
Wales and Victoria have direct railway 
communication ; very little extension is 
needed to bring Adelaide and Brisbane into 
the circuit ; and a line is already in course 
of construction which will unite the northern 
with the southern coasts of the vast territory 
of South Australia. 

But the progress of this wonderful group 
has been the progress of each individual 
member of it. There has been no unity of 
action, and on the contrary, a good deal of 
jealousy and competition. Until quite 
recent years there was never any thought 
of union, and in consequence each colony 





has prosecuted its own schemes without 
reference to its neighbours. Hence we see 
railways built on different gauges as if 
purposely to prevent connexion with the 
bordering state, and customs’-tariffs each 
on a plan of its own. The difference in 
the railway gauges has long been an 
obstacle to interchange of traffic and 
society ; it is being overcome. The dif- 
ference in fiscal policy is the main obstacle 
to a political union; and it will, in time 
but not easily, be overcome also. 

As the years pass over, the neces- 
sity for such a union becomes more and 
more pressing. The larger these colonies 
grow the weaker will become the political 
hold of the mother-country, yet their 
separate existence in independence of each 
other would be fraught with danger and 
disadvantage to the whole. Seeing the 
rapidity of development in one generation, 
it is no exaggeration of prescience to say 
that in another generation they must be 
too big to hold in leading-strings. While 
separately they will be weak, confederated 
they will at once take rank among the first 
ten or twelve powers of the world. 

In this respect the original separation 
of these Australasian settlements has been 
a mistake, because now when the neces- 
sity arises it is all the more difficult to 
bring them together again. Their main- 
tenance as separate states has involved a 
large annual outlay which might have 
been devoted to lucrative works or ex- 
plorations. The residence of a governor 
and suite in each is a heavy charge which, 
under a confederation such as _ the 
Dominion of Canada, would be saved in 
the future. The administrative expenses 
of each of the provinces could also be 
thereby largely reduced, and at present it 
must be admitted they are a great deal 
too onerous. These new communities pay 
their public servants more liberally than 
do the United States of America and 
many of the older nations of Europe, 
while their expenditure on public buildings 
and other works is on a correspondingly 
magnificent scale. Extravagance in these 
matters accounts for a considerable propor- 
tion of the heavy indebtedness of the 
colonies, and even if a political confedera- 
tion did not include a common purse, it 
would at least have a wholesome effect 
in checking the extravagance of the 
sections, for the element of rivalry would 
be removed. 

But of larger benefits than economy 
in this direction would be the adoption of 
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one common fiscal policy, and the abolition 
of the restrictions which at present rest 
on the commerce of each. The majority 
of the colonies adhere to the sentiments 
of Free-trade. Victoria, one might say, 
is the sole exception, were it not that 
New Zealand has of late years shown de- 
cided signs of hankering after Protection. 
Between Victoria and New South Wales 
exists a jealousy of long standing. Victoria 
aspires to be regarded as the metropolitan, 
which New South Wales claims in right of 
seniority. New South Wales has nailed 
its colours to Free-trade and Victoria to 
Protection. The protective policy of Victoria 
is at present the greatest hindrance in the 
way of afederal union. A federal union of 
the other colonies, leaving out Victoria, is 
quite practicable, and a confederation with 
differential tariffs is also quite practicable. 
Neither, however, is desirable, and on the 
whole we should prefer to see the colonies 
retain their present independence to any 
show of union which did not tend to make 
them one people—one in commerce, in 
social arrangements, in religion, in aim 
and destiny. Toa certain extent, then, it 
may be said that the beginning of the 
organisation rests with Victoria. A year 
ago there existed no sign of any such 
beginning being probable, but now poli- 
tical affairs in Victoria wear a more 
hopeful aspect, and the desire for federa- 
tion is rapidly becoming articulate there 
as in New South Wales. Where these 
two lead it may be assumed the others 
will follow, although New Zealand has a 
pride and a way of her own and may not 
come over at the first beck. 

The advantages to commerce of a 
common tariff are as obvious as the advan- 
tages to the social system of common lands, 
and of a common prosecution of all public 
works, such as railways, telegraphs, postal 
service, irrigation, harbours, and national 
defences, While each state would legislate 
for its own local affairs, a common parlia- 
ment would legislate for the whole with 
regard to external policy, and also with 
regard to the relations of each with each. 
The question of the national capital would 
be a knotty one to solve in the face of 
existing jealousies, but it might find its 
solution in the creation of a neutral terri- 
tory, and the erection of a capital, as was 
done in the United States. 

We have spoken, so far, as if all our 
Australasian colonies were on the same 
political level, which, in point of fact, they 
are not. The differences which exist, 





however, have little bearing on the general 
principle involved. No scheme of confede- 
ration would be complete, for instance, 
which did not embrace the Crown colony 
of Fiji, and for two reasons. Fiji, from 
its situation and the character of its 
resources, will never attract large settle- 
ments of Europeans. It will exist as 
a garden to be cultivated by English or 
Australian capital, the produce of which 
will be transported to Australia for con- 
sumption. As a field for Australian enter- 
prise, and as a feeder for Australian 
markets, it must be retained in the pro- 
jected union. Geographically, also, it 
claims a right to such a position, although 
in saying so we do not by any means 
adopt the views of Sir Julius Vogel and 
others, who hold that all Polynesia should 
be included in Australasia, and that the 
South Pacific generally is the reserved 
ground of the British flag, even as the 
whole American continent is claimed 
by the Monroeists for the Stars and 
Stripes. 

But the largest and most serious aspect 
of the question of federation exists with 
regard to external policy. Hitherto, or 
until quite recently, Australia has pro- 
gressed in happy isolation from the 
turmoils of the rest of the civilised world. 
The boom of Antipodean warfare could not 
reach her, and even had the mother country 
been engaged in warlike contests, her own 
distance from the antagonists was her 
security. But in her size and her rapid 
growth now rests her weakness. Her 
enormous lines of defenceless coasts offer 
tempting points of attack, and attractive 
booty to a naval antagonist. Should any- 
thing so horrible ever happen as a war. 
between England and the United States, 
the privateers of America could devastate 
our colonies before we could stretch a hand 
to help. From European nations there 
was for a long time little cause to fear . 
anything, but now France has a depdt at 
New Caledonia, and Germany a footing at 
Tonga, which, without being actually 
threatening, have enough potential evil 
about them to emphasise the need of con- 
sidering and settling the question of Austral- 
asian defences. That question promises 
to be brought into prominence by the 
movement to annex New Guinea. This 
island, as we have recently shown,* offers 
attractions in itself, but its principal attrac- 





* ALL THE YEAR Rovunp, New Series, Vol. 31, 
p. 534, ‘* New Guinea.” 
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tion for colonising is of a negative character, 
viz. to prevent any other nation acquiring it. 
With New Guinea under British care, 
whether in the form of a settlement or a 
protectorate, there would be comparative 
safety, but the occupation and management 
of New Guinea are matters which can only 
be satisfactorily managed under combined 
action of the communities chiefly interested. 
In other words, only to Federal Australasia, 
and not to Queensland or to any single 
colony, could this service be adequately 
entrusted. 

Broadly, then, the things which “ make 
for” Australasian federation are : Domestic 
convenience in the assimilation of laws and 
of jurisdiction, and in facilitation of inter- 
communication ; commercial advantage in 
economy of administration and uniformity 
of customs’-tariffs on an enlightened basis ; 
and national security in the presentation 
of a solid front to the outer world. Neces- 
sarily, within the limits of an article of 
this kind, we can only present the general 
outline. There are many questions of 
detail which cannot be discussed here, and 
which unquestionably involve many diffi- 
culties. There are none, however, which 
are insurmountable, and the signs of the 
times are thus figuratively described in a 
recent Australian paper: ‘“ There has of 
late been a shaking of the dry bones of 
federation among the Australian colonies. 
The bones have not yet come together, nor 
the flesh come up upon them. There is as 
yet no breath in them, but the breath of 
public opinion is upon them, and federa- 
tion promises ere long to become a living 
thing. On the advantages of federation 
there is a general concensus of opinion. 
All would be glad to see these colonies a 
grand confederated British possession.” 

The Premier of Victoria has publicly 
pronounced in favour of federation, and as 
a leading Melbourne paper puts it, “to 
declare in favour of federation is to declare 
in favour of uniformity of tariffs.” We 
are inclined to think that the New Guinea 
affair will precipitate this question, and 
produce that breath which the writer above- 
quoted says is yet wanting to make the 
dry bones live. 

Could we peer down the vistas of time 
we might see beyond the period when 
these colonies become “a grand confede- 
rated British possession.” We might see 
continent and islands teeming with a dense 
industrious people, flying their own flag, 
and working out the destinies of the race 
in the lower world, as a new and greater 





Britain of larger growth, and pursuing a 
career and making a history even greater 
than those of its progenitor. When we 
see the grandeur of the development of 
the United States of America, who shall 
circumscribe the future of that other section 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in the United 
States of Australasia ? 





THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THERE are few things more curious in 
literary history than the almost universal 
opposition the Italian opera met with 
from men of | etters on its introduction 
into thiscountry. “The taste for Italian 
music,” says Mr. Elwin, whose knowledge 
of thel iterature of the eighteenth century 
is surpassed by no living writer, “was a 
standing theme for ridicule among the 
authors of the time, who ignorantly judged 
the musical by the rules of the literary 
drama.” One of the earliest opponents of 
the opera was Steele. We read in the 
Tatler of April 18th, 1709, that three 
days earlier the opera of Pyrrhus and 
Demetrius had been performed with great 
success, a piece of news which Steele, as a 
lover of the theatre, deplores with energy. 
The stage, he observes, is “an entertain- 
ment of the reason, and all our faculties ;” 
while at the opera, everything is sacrificed 
‘*to the shallow satisfaction of the eyes and 
ears only ;” and he adds, by way of proving 
that the understanding could have no 
share in the pleasure, that a great part 
of the performance was done in Italian. 
About the same time Swift proposed 
setting up a party among the wits to 
run down the entertainment. ‘“ The 
town,” he wrote to Philips, “is going mad 
after a new opera. Poetry and good sense 
are dwindling like’echo with repetition and 
voice. A good old lady, five miles out of 
town, asked me t’other day what these 
uproars were that her daughter was always 
going to?” 

It was natural that Colley Cibber 
should view this foreign raid upon his ter- 
ritory with disgust. The understanding 
that appreciated the Nonjuror and the 
Careless Husband was, he thought, likely 
to be depraved “ by these poetical drams, 
these gin-shops of the stage that intoxi- 
cate its auditors.” A man of a very 
different order, and a shrewd critic 
also, held a similar opinion. After 
saying that operas are too absurd and 
extravagant to be worthy of mention, Lord 
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Chesterfield adds: “I look upon them as 
a magic scene contrived to please the eyes 
and the ears at the expense of the under- 
standing. Whenever I go to the opera I 
leave my sense and reason at the door with 
my half-guinea, and deliver myself up 
to my eyes and ears.” The Spectator, 
it is almost needless to say, takes up the 
subject in a similar spirit, observing that an 
opera ‘‘ may be allowed to be extravagantly 
lavish in its decorations, as its only design 
is to gratify the senses and keep up an 
indolent attention in the audience.” 

In another paper on the subject the writer 
professes to give a history of the Italian 
opera from its introduction into England, 
and an amusing history it is. The 
poetasters of the town, he says, began by 
laying down the principle “that nothing 
is capable of being well set to music that 
is not nonsense,” and so well was this 
maxim received that Italian operas were 
immediately translated, and as there was 
no danger of hurting the sense of these 
pieces, the translators often made words of 
their own in order to fit them to the tune, 
with a total disregard of meaning. After 
this, Italian actors were brought on the 
stage, who sang their parts in their own 
language, while the English singers replied 
in English, This plan soon tired the 
audience, and it was then resolved to 
produce the whole opera in an unknown 
tongue, which, says the essayist, will make 
future historians suppose that Italian was 
well understood in England at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. ‘“ One 
searce knows,” he adds, “ how to be serious 
in the confutation of an absurdity that 
shows itself at the first sight. It does 
not want any great measure of sense to see 
the ridicule of this monstrous practice ; but 
what makes it the more astonishing, it is 
not the taste of the rabble, but of per- 
sons of the greatest politeness, which has 
established it.” 

When Gay wrote his Beggar’s Opera, 
in which his object was to laugh at the 
importation from Italy, he tells Swift 
that Lord Cobham said he “ should have 
printed it in Italian over against the English 
that the ladies might have understood what 
they read ;” a sarcasm directed, of course, 
against the prepossession in favour of a 
foreigntongue. No oneprobably ever did the 
musical drama more harm than Gay, who 
called it the outlandish opera, and is said 
to have destroyed ifs success for a season, 
to the great detriment of Handel. Indeed, 
despite the marvellous genius of that com- 





poser, who, in Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s 
judgment, raised the opera to a pitch of 
excellence unequalled elsewhere, that 
entertainment was then in the lowest con- 
dition possible—a proof, according to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, ofthe fickle temper of the English 
people. Mrs. Delany was aware of this 
decline, for while expressing her delight at 
“ Mr. Handel’s new opera called Richard 
the First,” which was performed in the 
same year as Gay’s burlesque, she 
observes : “I doubt operas will not survive 
longer than this winter, they are now at 
their last gasp; the subscription has 
expired, and nobody will renew it.” In 
another letter she writes: ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera entirely triumphs over the Italian 
one; I have not yet seen it, but every- 
body that has seen it says it is very 
comical and full of humour.” 

In 1745, that is to say, eighteen years 
after Mrs. Delany’s jeremiad, Miss Talbot, 
writing to Mrs. Carter, makes a similar 
statement. We glean from it that what- 
ever success the opera had previously 
obtained was due to ballet dancing. “I 
am sure,” she says, “one lives to no one 
purpose of a rational being all those hours 
that are spent at the modern assemblies ; 
yet to these all conversation is sacrificed ; 
friendly visits and private parties are 
things gone out of the world ; and Handel, 
once so crowded, plays to empty walls in 
that opera-house where there used to be a 
constant audience as long as there were 
any dancers to be seen.” These remarks 
on the opera in England agree with Dr. 
Burney’s judgment in Paris, where, he 
says, the sole attractions of the amuse- 
ment were the dancing and decorations, 

In 1759, thirty-two years after Gay’s: 
success, Goldsmith terms the opera, as con- 
ducted in London, “a very humdrum 
amusement,” and observes that the per- 
formers sing to empty benches, “I 
know not,” he writes, ‘whether operas 
can be kept up in England ; they seem to 
be entirely exotic ;” but he will not take 
upon himself to determine “whether a 
discontinuance of such entertainments 
would be more to the loss or the advantage 
of the nation.” His blame, it will be 
seen, unlike that of most of his prede- 
cessors, is confined to the management of 
the opera in his day, and is not directed 
against the art itself ; but Fielding adopts 
the view of Chesterfield, and in describing 
a woman incapable of rational conversa- 
tion, calls her “a little female thing with 
a mind as empty of ideas as an opera.” 
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As time wore on the opera seems to 
have gained ground, and in Fanny Burney’s 
Cecilia, that heroine is represented as 
amazed and charmed by the voice, 
always either sweet or impassioned, of 
Signor Pacchierotti, an opera-singer who 
was a friend of Dr. Burney, and took 
lessons in English from his daughter. “I 
like him of all things,” she writes in her 
Diary ; ‘“‘he is perfectly modest, humble, 
well-bred, and unassuming... . his 
countenance is extremely benevolent, and 
his manners infinitely interesting.” Her 
flattering estimate of the singer in the 
novel was not above his worth, if we may 
judge from a letter written in 1780 by the 
Rev. Thomas Twining, whose correspon- 
dence has been recently published. 
Twining had not expected to be pleased, 
having received an unfavourable impression 
from the friend to whom the letter was 
written. “I began to hear,” he says, “as 
Descartes would have one begin toreason. In 
his (not Descartes’) first line of recitative his 
voice and manner got immediate hold of 
me. I shuffled forward on my seat, and 
said to myself, ‘This is superior singing.’ 
I heard him six times, one of which was at 
Dr. Burney’s, in a snug way. I liked him 
better and better, and do think that for taste, 
spontaneous variation, delicacy, and expres- 
sion he is far beyond any singer I have 
heard.” This is but a brief extract from the 
Country Clergyman’s eulogium on Pacchie- 
rotti, with whom he was also much pleased 
“as a man and a conversable creature.” 
He loves English, Twining writes, and has 
read Pope. Better still, he was, in Dr. 
Burney’s judgment, as superior in courage 
as in talent, and showed no want of 
nerve at the time of the Lord Gordon 
Riots, when the rest of the performers 
danced “with the utmost fear and 
trembling.” Nine years later, when the 
Opera House was entirely destroyed by 
fire, we see a revival of the old prejudice 
in Horace Walpole, who says, in writing 
to Miss Berry: ‘Have you shed a tear 
over the Opera House, or do you agree 
with me that there is no occasion to 
rebuild it? The nation has long been 
tired of operas, and has now a good 
opportunity of dropping them.” This 
opinion, however, might have been the 
prejudice of old age. At seventy-two the 
voices of singing men and singing women 
cease to charm. 

With the present age the Italian opera 
entered on a new life, but the literary 
illustrations we have given will probably 





suffice to show how imperfectly it was 
appreciated, and how strong was the oppo- 
sition it encountered during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century. 





TIME BARGAINS. 
A STORY IN TEN CHAPTERS, CHAPTER VIII. 


For a little while the two gaudy parra- 
keets in their gilt cage had the blue parlour 
all to themselves. 

By-and-by in came Mrs. Elliott. There 
were dark circles round her eyes ; she had 
been crying. She looked nervous and 
unhappy. 

* Nearly five o’clock, and Stephen not 
back yet,” she said to herself as she stood 
by one of the windows, gazing sadly out, 
and slowly turning her wedding-ring round 
and round on her finger. “In all proba- 
bility this is the last day of our married 
life. It may be better that we should part 
—it must be better ; but to-day of all days 
it was cruel of him to leave me. At a 
time like this to go away and paint the 
portrait of another woman! Oh, Stephen, 
Stephen, is this what your love has 
come to?” 

A minute later one of the doors opened. 
Sheturned her head quickly, and there stood 
her husband, holding his soft felt hat in 
one hand. 

“You have been asking for me?” he 
said enquiringly. 

“Tt was nothing,” she answered coldly. 
‘So you have got back from London 3?” 

“Yes, I have got back from London.” 

“‘T hope that your interview with Mdlle. 
Maurizio was a pleasant one? ” 

His eyebrows went up a little, as though 
asking how she had become acquainted 
with the object of his journey. 

“A most pleasant one,” he answered. 
** Mdlle. Maurizio is a charming woman.” 

“ Doubtless, in your estimation,” was the 
bitter reply. “It is for the sake of her, and 
of others like her, that you are so anxious 
for the moment to arrive that will separate 
you from your wife for ever !” 

“The old insinuations, the old foolish 
jealousy without a cause! I have heard 
the same sort of thing from you a thousand 
times already ; it is too late to tell it me 
again.” 

“Too late? Yes, when the next post may 
bring that which will make a free man of 

ou.” 

“« And of you a free woman ; don’t forget 
that part of the affair. The moment you 
have longed for will soon be here,” 
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*‘T have longed for it—why not? And 
yet—and yet——” She turned from him, 
so that he could not see her face. 

** And yet what?” 

“You may be able to paint a woman’s 
portrait, Stephen Elliott, but you cannot 
read a woman’s heart.” 

“More enigmas. Cannot you under- 
stand that this Mdlle. Maurizio, or any 
other woman who may commission me to 
paint her portrait, is no more to me than 
a customer who buys my wares for a greater 
or a lesser number of guineas ?” 

“ No wife can understand that who—— 

“ Who——?” 

** Loves her husband.” 

“A wife’s love for her husband should 
teach her to have perfect trust and faith in 
him, should teach her to sympathise in his 
aims, and to share in his ambition.” 

** Has love, then, no torments ?” 

“ None that marriage should not cure.” 

‘“‘ What cold-blooded creatures men are ! 
If even you were compelled to earn your 
living with your brush—but you are not.” 

“As I have told you a hundred times 
already, I do not chose to be a dependent 
on my wife’s bounty. I choose to earn my 
bread my own way—in the way that has 
been taught me, and which I love.” 

“You would rather lose your wife than 
give up your art.” 

“You would rather lose your husband 
than forego a single prejudice.” 

“Cruel! cruel!” exclaimed Agnes. She 
sat down, and pressed her handkerchief to 
her eyes fora moment. She was at once 
angry and most miserable. She was, per- 
haps, none the less angry because conscious 
in her heart that her husband was more in 
the right than she was. 

At this juncture the inner door was 
noiselessly opened, and Mr. Vere Naylor and 
Mrs. Wapshot entered the room, radiant 
with smiles, each of them carrying a blue 
official-looking document sealed with a 
portentous seal. 

“ Ah, here you both are!” exclaimed 
Naylor with much unction. 

“Couldn’t think where you had hidden 
yourselves,” said Mrs. Wapshot. 

‘Breakdown on the railway.” 

‘ Letter-bag two hours late.” 

“ Jellicop out.” 

“ Bag opened by Miss Ramsay.” 

“And here’s the prize it has brought 
you,” said Naylor with a complacent 
smirk, offering the sealed document to 
Stephen, who had come slowly forward. 

‘And here’s the prize it has brought 


” 





you,” echoed Mrs. Wapshot, making a 
similar offer to Agnes. 

They each took the proffered document 
without a word. The supreme moment 
had come at last. They stood for a little 
while like two people utterly stupefied. 

Then Elliott turned to his wife, and 
held out his hand. 

“ Farewell, Agnes,” he said in a voice 
that trembled with suppressed emotion. 

“ Farewell, Stephen,” came the almost 
inaudible reply. One word more and she 
would have broken down utterly. 

A last fond lingering clasp, then their 
hands fell apart, and they turned away 
with a strange sense upon them that some- 
thing had gone out of the life of each of 
them which nothing could ever replc.ce. 

“ A telegram for Mr. Elliott.” 

They had all been so absorbed that no 
one had heard Binks enter the room. 

Stephen took the telegram like a man 
who scarcely knows what he is doing, and 
tore open‘ the envelope. He had not 


read more than a few words when a look 
of horror came into his eyes, and all the 
colour suddenly left his face. 

Agnes went a step or two nearer him 
with clasped hands. 


* You have heard bad news ?” she cried. 

“A terrible accident on the railway——” 
He could say no more. 

He crushed the telegram with one hand; 
the other hand went up quickly to his eyes. 

“An accident! Not—not—— Oh, 
Stephen! Our child!” She flung up her 
arms with an agonised cry, made a step 
or two blindly forward, and would have 
fallen insensible to the ground had not her 
husband caught her in his arms. 


We are once more on the pleasant lawn 
at Brookfield. It is the forenoon of the day 
following that on which Stephen Elliott 
and his wife received their Letters of 
Separation. Lounging on rustic chairs in 
the welcome shadow of the elms are Vere 
Naylor, Cuthbert Naylor, and Captain 
Marmaduke, each of them intent on his 
letters or newspapers. Under a_ small 
umbrella-tent Mrs. Naylor Wapshot is 
writing busily. 

Cuthbert Naylor was the first to break 
a silence which had lasted longer than 
ordinary. , 

“Ts it a fact, Captain Marmaduke, that 
you are going to bid us good-bye on 
Tuesday next?” he asked. 

“Tuesday will bring my visit at Brook- 
field to a close.” 
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“And your flirtation with Mrs. Dane- 
Danson into the bargain,” murmured 
Cuthbert under his breath. Then aloud 
with a sneer: “ We shall miss you very 
much indeed.” 

Vere Naylor glanced at Marmaduke 
over his glasses. 

“ Before you go you must allow me to 
present you with a copy of my pamphlet, 
On the Elimination of Sentiment from the 
Concerns of Daily Life.” 

“Thanks. On so congenial a topic you 
ought to be thoroughly at home.” 

Mrs. Wapshot laid down her pen, and 
turned to Marmaduke. 

“ And you never attempted any classi- 
fication of the beetles, moths, or butter- 
flies indigenous to that strange country in 
which you lived for so many years ?” 

“ Never, madam.” 

“ Really now! One of my first objects 
in landing in a fresh country would be to 
set about the study of its lepidoptera.” 

“ Had you been in my case your first 
object would probably have been the same 
as mine—to find something to eat; and 
your next to save yourself from being 
eaten by somebody else.” 

“Tf I had only had your opportunities, 
Captain Marmaduke! If I had only been 
there with you!” 

Mr. Naylor coughed behind his news- 
paper. 

“In that case, madam,” responded 
Marmaduke gallantly, ‘“‘I should never 
have wanted to come back.” 

Mrs. Wapshot shook her head. “I trust 
you are not frivolous, Captain Marmaduke; 
but really you men scarcely ever avail your- 
selves of your opportunities as our sex do.” 

Cuthbert thought it time to create a 
diversion. ‘ Another paragraph in to- 
day’s paper about Elliott,” he said. 

“Ah! And what do they say about 
him this time?” queried the Member for 
Fudgington. 

“Why, that a certain illustrious per- 
sonage visited his studio yesterday, in 
order to inspect his latest picture.” 

“ Rising man that Stephen Elliott.” 

“ Where is Stephen Elliott? Where is 
my husband ?” 

They all started and turned. Agnes was 
standing behind them on the verandah. 
None of them had seen or heard her 
approach. She was dressed in black, and 
the pallor of her face was intensified by 
the black lace veil which she had tied 
loosely round her head and throat. Her 
lips were parched ; a feverish fire burnt in 





her hollow eyes. She looked from one to 
the other, as though expecting an answer to 
the question which had so startled them all. 

Mr. Naylor was the first to recover his 
presence of mind. 

“Pardon me, my dear Mrs. Elliott- 
Temple,” he said in his most soothing 
tones, “ but you appear to have forgotten 
the fact that you have no husband.” 

“No husband!” She pressed her hands 
to her temples, and stood for a moment or 
two like a woman dazed. “You are 
right—you are right,” she said with a 
weary sigh. “I remember everything 
now. My darling Freddy is safe; thank 
Heaven for that!” Then advancing a 
step or two she said with a sudden change 
of voice and manner: “ But surely Stephen 
has not gone away? He will see me 
again before he goes ?” 

“ Mr. Elliott left by the six o’clock train 
this morning,” answered Vere Naylor. 
“Mr. Dane will join him at Cullington by 
the noon train. This evening they start 
together for the Continent.” 

“ And it is I who have driven him to 
this!” said Agnes with a low wail of 
anguish, 

Mr. Naylor looked meaningly at Mrs. 
Wapshot. The latter rose from her seat, 
and went up to Agnes. ‘“ My dear child, 
do let me persuade you to go indoors,” 
she urged. 

Agnes seemed scarcely to have heard 
what she said. “I was very ill last 
evening, was I not ?” she asked. 

“You were delirious for several hours.” 

“When I partially came to myself, 
Stephen was by my side. Then something 
was put to my lips, which Idrank. After that 
I remember nothing more till I awoke an 
hour ago and found this under my pillow.” 

She produced a note from the folds of 
her dress. 

Mrs. Wapshot took it from her un- 
resisting fingers. 

“May I?” she asked. 

“Oh yes; any one may read it,” 
answered Agnes in the tone of one to 
whom everything in life was a matter of 
indifference. 

Mrs. Wapshot opened the note and read: 

*‘ Your child is safe. He was not in the 
train. The telegram was a_ blunder. 
Farewell.” 

“Then he is really gone?” said Agnes 
pitifully as she took back the note and 
pressed it fondly to her lips. 

Before any one could answer, Mr. Jellicop 
came round a corner of the shrubbery. 
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On his face, usually so jovial and sunny, 

sat an unwonted look of care and anxiety. 
Agnes turned to him instinctively, as 

everyone turned to him when in distress. 


me!” 

She put her arms round him and laid 
her cheek against his shoulder. 

Uncle Frank shook his head sadly. 

‘You should have thought of that before 
it was too late,” he said. 


“She must really go indoors,” urged | 


Mrs. Wapshot. 


girl, If you had but taken your old) 
uncle’s advice things would never have | 
come to this pass.” 

He kissed her and gave her into Mrs. | 
Wapshot’s hands. Then the two ladies | 
went indoors. 

“This is a pretty kettle o’ fish, Vere | 
Naylor, isn’t it?” asked Mr. Jellicop with | 
more temper than he usually displayed. | 

“ Pooh! pooh! my dear squire, she will 
soon calm down. Women always do. Before 
a month is over she will be as merry as a 
thrush and revelling in her freedom.” 

“ Freedom be hanged ! Hasn’t a married 
woman twice as much freedom as a single 
one ¢” 

He turned away, and as he did so, he 
muttered to himself : 

“Though whether a married man has 
twice as much freedom as a bachelor may 
be open to doubt.” 

He was moving off, when he stopped 
suddenly, and began to scratch his head. 

“ Marmaduke, a word with you,” he 
said a moment or two later. 

“Obsolete old rhinoceros!” muttered 
Cuthbert under his breath. 

Said Jellicop to Marmaduke in a lowvoice: 


| opportunity. 
“Oh, Uncle Frank, if I could but have 
seen him once again to ask him to forgive | 





clear before"you,” said Vere Naylor to his 
son. 
“T shall not fail to make the best of the 
You think Mrs. Elliott- 
Temple will soon come round ?” 

“Of course she will. The more fuss she 
makes about her loss now, the sooner she 
will be willing to be consoled by some one 

else. The way of the sex.” 

“T must go to my letters.” 

* And I to mine.” 

They rose and folded up their news- 
papers. Justas they reached the verandah, 


| Binks, coming round the corner with a 
“ Yes, yes ; go to your room like a good | 


portmanteau and hat-box in his hands, 
nearly stumbled against them. 
“ Whose luggage have you there, Binks?” 


asked Mr. Naylor. 


‘“‘Mr. Dane’s, sir. 
noon train.” 

Father and son exchanged an acid smile 
as they went indoors. 

At this moment Cecil Dane made his 
appearance. 

‘Here are your traps, sir. The dog- 
cart will be round in five minutes,” 

* All right, Binks. Here you are.” 

A slow broad smile overspread Binks’s 
face. He carried a fat finger to his fore- 
head, wished Mr. Dane a pleasant journey, 
and the latter was then left alone. 

“A pleasant journey, forsooth!” muttered 
Cecil. ‘The train will start in half an 
hour, I shall pick up Elliott at Cullington, 
and to-morrow morning we shall be in 
Paris. I feel as cheerful as if I were a mute 
about to attend my own funeral. I don’t 
like going without bidding Linda good-bye, 
and yet it were wiser, perhaps, to do so. 
Poor Linda, will she miss me, I wonder ? 
Will she cry when she finds that I’m gone? 
Not she. She has begun to flirt already. 
In a month she will have forgotten me 
altogether. And so the world goes round.” 


He leaves by the 





“IT want you to telegraph to Elliott. | 
He’s at Cullington, ten miles off, waiting| He paced the verandah slowly, whistling 
the arrival of Dane. There seems to me just | a few bars dismally. Presently he said : 
a faint chance that this poor misguided | “I'll go and see whether the dog-cart’s 
couple may be brought together again.” | ready. Then one grip of Jellicop’s honest 

“But what can I say to Elliott that fist, and after that—au diable!” With 
would be likely to induce him to return ?” | these words he stalked gloomily-away. 

“Say anything you like. ‘ Wife very aa SSS SSS a 
ill, come back at once.’ Say anything that 
will bring him. Will you do this?” 

“T will.” 

The two men shook hands. Marmaduke 
hurried off to the railway station. Jellicop | 
went indoors. 

“Marmaduke gone, the course will be 
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Extract from Report of the Directors for the year 1882. 


** Proposals were received for Assurances amounting to £667,670. 
Of these the Directors declined £75,100 and accepted £592,570, the 
largest amount of new business ever done by ‘the office in one year. 
The new premiums amounted to £19,211, 

The Claims were £162;836 13s. 9d,, being £3,790 less than those 
for 1881. 

The Annual Income from all sources increased from £290,077 to 
£300,973. 

The Invested Funds amounted to £2,299,086, as compared with 
£2,207,986 in 1881. 

With the close of the year 1882 was completed another quin- 
quennial or bonus period ; within which great progress has been made, 
as will be seen in the following figures :— 


Period of Amount of Amount of 
Five Years, New Premiums, New Assurances, 


1863 to 1867 £1,742,905 
1868 ,, 1872 1,763,498 
1873 ,, 1877 2,023,788 
1878 ,, 1882 2,683,111 


The quinquennial valuation shows a surplus of £499,031 17s, 8d. 
Under the deed of constitution, one-half must be reserved and will 
accumulate at interest until the next division of profits in 1888. The 
other half, £249,515 18s, 10d,, will be divided between the shareholders 
and policyholders, in the proportion required by the deed, the share- 
holders receiving £8,145 only, the policyholders £241,370 18s. 10d., 
the reversionary value of which sum will be added to their policies, 

The position of the office, then, stands thus: After making full 
provision for every policy liability, upon a stringent net premium 
valuation, and after the distribution of a bonus of £241,370 18s. 10d. 
to the policyholders, and £8,145 to the shareholders, the Provident 
commences another quinquennial period, dating from January 1, 1883, 
with a surplus of £249,515 18s. 10d., in itself an element of great 
strength, and a source of profit for the next bonus distribution to be 
made five years hence. Under these conditions, the Directors con- 
fidently look forward to a career of unabated success and of continued 
progress.” 


A copy of the Report of the Directors and the Chairman’s Address 
at the last General Meeting will be forwarded on application to 


CHAS. STEVENS, Secretary. sl 
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92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS CHAPMAN, Esa., F.R.S., Chairman 
BENJAMIN BUCK GREENE, Ese, Deputy-Chairman. 
@:1xn WILLIAM J. W. BAYNES, Barr. Apmirat Sir A. L. MONTGOMERY, Baar. 
JAMES PATTISON CURRIE, Ese. EUGENE FREDERICK NOEL, Ese 
WILLIAM COTTON CURTIS, Esq. CHARLES ANDREW PRESCOTT, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Ese. RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Ese. 
PHILIP AINSLIE WALKER, Enq. 
AUDITORS. 
FREDERICK GREENE, Esa. 
Sin THOMAS DOUGLAS FORSYTH, K.C.8.1., C.B. 
SECRETARY. | ACTUARY. 
RICHARD RAY, Esq WILLIAM HENRY TYNDALL Ese. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messxs. G. F. HUDSON, MATTHEWS, & CO. 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 
BUXTON SHILLITOE, Esq., F.R.C.8. 
BANKERS. 
Messzs) PRESCOTT, CAVE, BUXTON, LODER, & CO. 


CaPITAL—£1,200 0,000. 
Life Department. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 


One and a-Half Million. 


Oo 


Fire Department. 
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CLAIMS PAID UPWARDS OF 


i Tuo and a-Half Millions. 
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FIRE * LIFE * ACCIDENT 











LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


ACCUMULATED LIFE FUND, over £1,500,000. 


Surplus at last Valuation up to Christmas, 1879, £259,006, 
the whole of which belongs to the Policy-holders. 


Next Division of Surplus,—Christmas, 1884 

All kinds of Life Assurances effected. 
Participating and Non-Participating Rates. 
Endowment Policies. 

Unlimited residence under favourable conditions. 


Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


This Company assures against Accidents, whether Fatal 
or occasionings total or partial disablement. 


The Premiums for Accident Assurances are small —the 
Compensation great. All classes ought to assure. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


This Company assures almost every species of Property 
av moderate rates. 


Claims actually paid amount to £2,609,742. 
Loss of Rent in case of Fire may be assured. 


Policies cover losses occasioned. by Lightning and by the 
Explosion of Gas. 








TABLES OF RATES, FORMS OF PROPOSALS, AND ANY INFORMATION NEEDFUL 
TO EFFECT LIFE OR ACCIDENT, OR FiRE ASSURANCE, MAY BE OBTAINED 
ON APPLICATION TO THE OFFICE, 


N° 92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


OR TO THE COMPANY'S AGENTS. 

















Cc. AND HK. LAYTON, LONDON. 
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ScoTTISH Wi1pows’ FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





AS REGARDS 


Security, Profit, and Liberal Conditions, 
the Society’s Policies are 
Documents of the Highest Value, 


and have met with such acceptance, that the general operations 
of the Society have long exceeded tn magnitude those of every 
other Office tn the country. The following statements indicate : 


I.—The Secure & Profitable character of the Business. 
The Profit, or excess of Assets over Liabilities, for the Seven 
Years ending 31st December 1880, according to Valuation on the 
secure basis of the Actuaries’ 34 per cent Experience Tables, 
amounted to no less than 41,347,755, which yielded the following 
Exceptionally large Reversionary Bonuses. 
On Original Sums Assured, from £1 :14s. to £3:17:5 p. ct. p. ann., or taken 


On the Premiums paid during the Seven Years, from £58} to £133 p. ct. p. ann. 
(Age at Entry 35.) 


II.—The Liberality of the Conditions. 
SURRENDER VALUES, or, in lieu thereof, “ PAID-UP POLICIES,” 
free of future Premiums, allowed at any time ; LOANS granted within a 
small margin of the Surrender Value ; EXTENSIVE FOREIGN TRAVEL 
AND RESIDENCE free of charge from the first; Most POLICIES 
absolutely INDEFEASIBLE and WHOLE-WORLD after first five years. 


III.—The Magnitude of the Transactions. 


Policies in Force. . £25,250,000 | Accumulated Funds . £8,000,000 
Claims Paid . . . £12,800,000 | Annual Revenue . . -£1,000,000 


Average Annual New Business last 12 years £1,250,000. 


APPLICATIONS FOR POLICIES, 
securing all the privileges of Membership, may be made at any 
of the Soctety's Offices, or Agencies in connection therewith. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


London, 28 CoRNHILL, E.C.— West-End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 
Dublin . . 41 WESTMORELAND St. | Leeds . . 21 PARK Row. 
Glasgow  . 114 West GEORGE STREET. Bristol . . 40 CoRN STREET. 
Manchester ALBERT SQUARE. | Belfast. . 2 HIGH STREET. 
Liverpool . 48 CAsTLE STREET. Newcastle 12 GREY STREET. 
Birmingham 12 BENNETT’s HILt. | Worwich . 59 PRINCE OF WALEs Rp. 

BEAD OFFICE, At H. TURNBULL, Manager. 


9 St. AnpRew Square, Epinsurcu, 


April 158}. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
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GOLO MEDAL, : ~ PARIS, 1878. | 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simile £ Ae Z e y é 
Signature, 
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PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED 


PATENT GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, ETC. 


Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris, and other Medical Authorities in England and Abroad. 


THESE HIGHLY-IMPROVED INVENTIONS render Electricity in a mild continuous form, perfectly self- applicable, and bm enya A otnedion, no 
shock or unpleasant sensation being experienced, it thus becomes a true fountain of health and vigour, speedily ig pain: 
torpid limbs, reviving the sluggish functions of life, and imparting the renewed energy and vitality te constitutions enteebied by ner ad influences. 
The daily increasing number of cures effected by PULVERMACHER’S MEDICO-GALVANIC SYSTEM in cases ef 


Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, mpllepey, General Debility, 
Liver Complaints, a Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Femaie Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Loss of Voice, Paralysis, Constipation, Functi tional Disorders, ete., 


is proved by i ble Testi ials both Medical and Private. These GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, by supplying thc electrical deficiency, constitute 
Nature’s most congenial curative in the ailments referred to, thereby embodying a host of remedies in one. Thirty-five years’ successful experience 
has proved the marvellous remedial powers of these appliances, even im cases SiR ordinary treatment. MR. PULVERMACHER begs to draw 
attention to the opinions of competent meme = —— st including SIR C. LOCOCK, Bart., M.D., F.R.C.S.; SIR aay OLLAND, 
Bart., M.D., F.R.C.S., and F.R.S, ; SIR .C.B., F.R.C.S., F.S.A.,and F.R.S.; SIR W. FERGUSON, bart., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
&c. &c., published in ‘Pamphlet, ‘ ‘GALV ANISM. R NATURES CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


Mr. J. L, Pulvermacher, Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent St., re V. 
Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 


“Ee. MOHDER, 
248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 


: CARR'S 
1 PATENT WOVEN TAPES 


FOR 


VENETIAN BLINDS. 


SOLD BY FURNISHING G IRONMONGERS, DRAPERS, &c. 
SPECIAL FEATURE.—The small cross-tapes on which the 


laths rest, are INTERWOVEN, not simply sewn, and cannot possibly give way. 


A SURE PREVENTIVE AGAINST BROKEN BLINDS. 


Sold “ready for use,” and can be applied by anyone. 


CAUTION,—Every yard is stamped with the name * GCARR’S ” on one of the INTERWOVEN 
cross-tapes. 
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INFANTS & INVALIDS. 


RIDGE’S FOOD gives 
Health, Strength, Comfort: 
Quiet Nights to Mothers, 

urses, and Invalids. 








DRESSES TO BE HAD IN MANCHESTER. 


LEWIS" 'S in Market-street, MA nny are the menufacturers of fine, first-class Velveteens, which ‘. now known all over the world as the | 


NC 

BON MAKCHE” VELVETEENS, They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every iach is < 

Ifa drens should wear badly or be in any r et faulty, LEWIS’ "S will give a new dress for nothing & all, an a the full cost for making and trimming, 

The price of these pars hier sy > im Black and allthe most beautiful Colours new worn is 26. a im 
t 36. 6d., 48. 6d,, and ys. 6d. ayard. In addition to the ordinary shades, LEwiIs' these beauti 








Drapers 
the new oa fashionable “inte fer the spring, comprising Electric, Terra-cotta, Mousse, M Pp Ssppuiee, Coral, | 


Browa Doré, Crevette, Anemene, and 


LEWIS'S pay carriage en all orders amounting te 40s. and upwards, to any address in the United rey Write for Patterns on an ordinary 


post-card. When writing please mention this Magazine, 


LEWIS'S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


SHDDON & WIERS 
‘THAS. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE. 





1, BEER LANE, Great Tower St., London, E.0.| 


Persons Watton to become Agents should apply immediately. 





UNEQUALLED SUCCESS!! 


CASHMERES| 


In the Patent,Unalterable Fast Black 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
All the Leading Dress Journals agree as to their Marvellous Quality and Oheapness. 


Myra’s Journal says: “ These Cashmeres are wonderful! We have not seen any before so” ib 


fine and good at the price.” 


© @ The Century Cashmeres are suitable for every climate and for ‘every season of the year, | . 
s There is no material so serviceable, and none more ladylike in appearance. Fifteen | 


different qualites always in stock at prices from 9d. to $d. per Yard. The Double 


Width. Patterns sent _ ay ay Bam cut at Mill Prices. Carriage paid on all ” 
‘erms 


Orders over £1 value. rite at once to 


C) 
THE (i MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bradford, Yorkshire. i 


DR. RIDGE’S | 





This quality Velveteen is sold by the | 





EYNOLDS, 


SPECLEs 


Physicians in Paris) writes: “I have p 
* REYNOLDS’ dou ane SPECIFIC’ in atu cases of Rheum 
Affections, and find it an INFALLIBLE Remedy: I have always had great ple 
- in recommending it, and consider it a safe and INVALUABLE MEDICINE.” 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. by 
-MESSRS, BARCLAY & SONS, 96, FARRINGDON STREET, 3.0, 
And all Chemists throughout | the United Kingdom. 3 
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